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PUNDITA RAMABATLI. 


(THE FOLLOWING SKETCH IS FROM A PERSONAL CONSULTATION.) 


You have a great deal of active 
power; by that we mean the ability. 
to set on fire your thoughts without 
waiting long. One will notice that your 
cheek bones are wide ; that means ex¢el- 


lent breathing power and the ability to 
oxidize the carbon and make a frame 
for thought and earnestness. There are 
people who are rich in digestive power ; 
they have a great deal of unused consti- 
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tutional vigor, but they can’t set it on 
fire and make it do something ; now if 
you get an ounce of vitality you can 
burn it all up, as rifle powder properly 
adjusted is all burnt, and the full 
strength secured. Some kinds of powd- 
er don’t more than half burn,and so 
give a very weak result. 

You. are liable to work too hard, to 
burn yourself out too early, and your 
study should be how to nourish the sys- 
tem, not how to getfresh air; you are 
half crazy for that anyway, but how to 
get something for the fresh air to burn 
as fuel, so as not to burn yourself out. 

Your perceptives are large, you gather 
knowledge rapidly. Few persons see 
as much with the same opportunity as 
you do, and you remember the facts, 
the phenomena, the history of your life 
and your surroundings; consequently 
you have the talents for literary and 
scientific culture, and you have especi- 
ally power to teach others that which 
you have found out yourself. There are 
hundreds of people who are very wise, 
but they have no power of utterance 
and expression ; if you will understand 
it, their knowledge is like beeswax in a 
jug, solid as a rock but very rich, and it 
takes a good deal of warming up to pour 
it out. Now what you know is more 
like kerosene in a pitcher, ready to be 
poured out on the instant. 

You have artistic talent, you could 
learn to sketch, and draw, and make 
portraits especially. The faculty of 
Form is large, the eyes are wide apart, 
and you remember faces, outlines, con- 
figuration, can reproduce to your thought 
the looks of some person who is at a dis- 
tance, or some structure; you can think 
just how certain rooms look when you 
are thousands of miles away, because 
you took a mental photograph of them 
at the time and all you have to do is to 
think enough to recall it. 

Your language is large; you use 
words freely and readily and with un- 
common fitness and facility. You are 
orderly in the line of thinking and act- 


ing ; you incline to become habituated 
to certain ways ; you call them the best 
ways of doing what you have occasion 
to repeat. 

You have strong sympathy, are quick 
to feel sorry or to rejoice with others, 
and you are prompt in taking in the sit- 
uation where it is one of pathos and 
emotion. 

' Your face belongs to your father from 
the eye down to the corners of the 
mouth ; the forehead belongs to the 
mother ; you catch knowledge as natur- 
ally as a photographic instrument catch 
es pictures, and your first thought is 
your best; that is womanly; but as soon 
as we get back toward the middle sec- 
tion of your head, where character comes 
in, then you resemble the masculine, 
and you are plucky, proud, persevering, 
headstror g, earnest, and you have cour- 
age todo or try todo that which many 
@ woman would shrink back from. 
You are all the time trying to get more 
elbow room in the field of executiveness. 
For instance, if you were a teacher you 
would be excellent in transferring what 
you know to the minds of the pupils, 
but your power would not end there, it 
would just commence; your power is 
in your character more than it is in your 
talents. Your talents are feminine and 
intuitive; but your disposition gives 
you more strength, more positiveness, 
more push and executiveness than 
women generally have. The boy who 
is fortunate enough to inherit from 
his mother her intellect, gets the sagacity 
and tact which we attribute to you, and 
by inheriting his mother’s sympathetic 
and affectionate nature and artistic and 
aesthetic dispositions, he gets what is es- 
pecially valuable in woman, and by 
virtue of being a man he holds on to 
enough that is strong; now you step 
across the line and inherit your disposi- 
tion from your father, and your talents 
from your mother, and that gives you 
the feminine quickness with the mascu- 
line self-reliance ? 

* Now, there are very few women of 
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your weight and size that can command 
as much respect as you can from boys, 
men, and contrary and unmanageable 
girls that you might have under your 
control. There are few women of your 
strength that could be such a master of 
a horse as you would be; the horse 
would make up his mind somehow that 
he had got to do what you wanted 
done; it is not so much by muscular 
strength as it is by a sort of interior 
spirit that is masterful in its action. If 
you were teaching a school of boys and 
girls, and there were some big boys that 
might be strong enough to pick you up 
and carry you out of the schoolhouse, 
you would look at one and call his 
name, and he would wilt, because he is 
in the wrong, and he would not know 
what you were going to do about it, but 
would think it was best for him to re- 
treat from his line of disobedience and 
bad conduct. There is a certain govern- 
ing force in you and in human character, 
wherever it may be found, that is not 
measured by avoirdupoisor mathematics. 
There is a certain kind of command in 
the word and look that is recognized by 
superior power, and it retreats, obeys, 
conforms, gives up. 

You love justice because it is right, 
are ambitious to be approved, are sensi- 
tive about the opinions which good 
people entertain about you. You have 
dignity, you believe in yourself, stand 
on your own foundation, and are willing 
to take responsibilities or duties which 
belong to you; you never in your life 
have hid away from duty. Your feeling 
is ‘‘Here am I, Lord, send me.” Some 
people say ‘‘Send by whom thou wilt, 
Lord, but send thou not by me ;” that is 
not your plea ; if the Lord wants you to 
do anything you say, ‘‘ what there is of 
me is here and I will work.” 

You enjoy music, you see the funny 
side of things ; you have a high temper 
when it is aroused, and it is indorsed by 
reason and justice. There are some 
things that we ought to be angry at and 
show indignation, and it does uot take a 


great while for you to get your righteous 
indignation harnessed when it ought to 
be, and then it counts. 

You have force, pride, positiveness 
and integrity enough for a head that 
measures an inch and a half more than 
yours does, so that that part of your 
character is pretty strongly marked. 
Your capacity for loving is also strong, 
and those who enjoy your friendship 
find that it amounts to something, and 
whenever your love is centered it tells. 

N. 8. 

The subject of the above sketch is, as 
at once inferred from the name, of Hin- 
doo birth. According to the account 
published in her very interesting vol- 
ume, ‘‘ The High-Caste Hindoo Woman,” 
in which she lays before the reader with 
much power of relation the social us- 
ages so powerfully affecting that class of 
women, she was born on a remote 
plateau of the Western Ghauts, and liter- 
ally in the jungle, in April, 1858. Her 
father was a man somewhat advanced in 
age, her mother a young woman who 
had been educated in the lore of the 
Vedas, but her husband, much older, a 
teacher by profession, gave very consid- 
erable attention to the training of the 
little Ramabai. Perhaps the life of her 
early childhood is not altogether typical 
of that naturally belonging to Hindoo 
children, but, as related by herself, it is 
certainly interesting. She recalls with 
emotion lessons given in the morning 
twilight before the toilsome day had 
dawned ; ‘‘ the little maiden, heavy with 
sleep, was tenderly lifted from her bed 
upon the earth and awakened with 
many endearments and sweet mother 
words, while the birds about them in the 
forest chirped their morning songs, the 
lessons were repeated, no other book 
than the mother’s lips being used.” 

When the girl was but nine years old 
the family were compelled to sell their 
little property to discharge debts that 
had been contracted, in accordance With 
rigid Hindoo custom, and then, almost 
penniless as well as homeless, they set 
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out upon pilgrimages. Young Ramabai 
was a very earnest student from her 
earliest years ; she loved books, acquired 
a knowledge of several Hindoo dialects 
while traveling about. Her parents did 
not do with her as other Hindoos were 
in the habit of doing with their daughters 
—‘‘throw me intothe well of ignorance 
by giving me in marriage in my in- 
fancy "—but instructed her in what is 
deemed useful knowledge, and after the 
death of her parents, Ramabai, with a 
brother, traveled in different parts of the 
great continent of India, giving atten- 
tion to the earnest advocacy of female 
education. Their caste compelled a 
certain exclusiveness which could be 
scarcely comprehended by the American 
reader, nevertheless they advocated 
female education, and especially that, 
before marriage, high-caste Hindoo girls 
should be instructed in Sanskrit and in 
their own vernacular according to the 
ancient Shastras. 

In Caleutta the young Sanskrit 
scholar and lecturer created a real sen- 
sation by her advanced views and her 
scholarship; the learned Pundits of the 
city interviewed her and examined into 
her claims atid conferred the distin- 
guished title of ‘Sarasvata” publicly 
upon her. Shortly after this agreeable in- 
cident her brother died, and six months 
later she married a gentleman of Bengal 
who was a graduate of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. Scarcely, however, had two years 
passed before her husband was taken 
away by cholera. 

The widow Ramabai now returned to 
her former occupation as a lecturer ; she 
had won friends among the British resi- 
dents of India, and through their advice 
appealed with much success to English 
audiences, and then re-entered upon the 
pilgrimage career. She went from city 
to city establishing societies, having the 
general name of Arya Mahila Somaj, 
the object being to promote education 
among native women and to discourage 
the custom of child marriage. Out of 
his effort has grown what has become 


known to the English-speaking world 
as the National Association for supply- 
ing female medical aid to the women of 
India, a movement that has received 
the very earnest support of the Countess 
of Dufferin, who acts as its President. 
Her association with English-speaking 
people appears to have awakened a sense 
of want of practical training for the 
work to which she had devoted herself ; 
so she concluded to go to England and 
studying the language, acquire a know]- 
edge of European methods of education. 
In the Ladies’ College at Cheltenham she 
was given a position as Professor of 
Sanskrit, and there her unoccupied time 
was spent as a student in the college. 
She made rapid progress, and when two 
years later she heard of the success of a 
country woman and kinsman in Amer- 
ica, who had studied medicine and who 
was about to receive her degree, she felt 
inspired with an irresistible desire to 
visit ‘“‘the holy land,” called America, 
and witness the success of her friend. 
This Hindoo Lady, Dr. Joshee, returned 
to India for the purpose of serving her 
sex at home. She was young, enthusi- 
astic, highly educated, and altogether 
capable in the sphere which she had 
chosen, but, after her arrival in India, 
a few months passed before she was 
numbered among the dead, a victim to 
constitutional disease, consumption. 
Ramabai’s enthusiasm was enlisted in 
the system of Frcebel, and she spent 
some time in acquiring a knowledge of 
his principles and methods, intending to 
introduce Kindergarten in India, where 
now she is. Pundita Ramabai, high-caste 
Brahmin woman, courageous daughter 
of the forest, educated, refined, by prefer- 
ence retaining the Hindoo mode of life as 
regards a vegetable diet, peculiarities of 
dress and so on, yet solemnly consecrated 
to the work of developing self-help 
among the women of India, is doing 
what she can in that most useful and 
honorable field, and the hopes of all who 
realize the state of social life in India 
are enlisted in her mission. D. 
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METAPHYSICS 


T was my privilege, not long ago, to 
I visit a Teachers’ Institute; and a 
few things which came under my obser- 
vation, and the thoughts which they 
suggested, may be of interest to the 
readers of the JOURNAL, 

The subject of mental science occu- 
pied a prominent place on the program. 
It was presented by a lady of rare culture 
and high professional standing—in fact, 
she is considered one of the leading 
teachers of Indiana. Consequently, we 
may regard her instruction as an ex- 
ample of the best that can be given by 
those who represent the old school of 
metaphysics. Yet, to any one acquainted 
with Phrenology, it would be far from 
satisfactory. 

She spoke of perception, conception, 
judgment, memory, as faculties of the 
mind, thus falling into the error of all 
the old philosophers in mistaking for a 
faculty a mode of action which is com- 
mon to the intellectual faculties. If this 
theory be accepted there is no way to 
account for the fact that some persons 
perceive certain qualities of objects very 
easily while it is with extreme difficulty 
that they perceive certain other qualities. 
A person may perceive the form of an 
object readily, yet know nothing of its 
color ; or he may perceive its size with- 
out taking note of its form. Were per- 
ception a single faculty, it is reasonable 
to infer that a person would be able to 
perceive one quality as readily as an- 
other. And so, if memory were a single 
faculty, there would be no such thing 
as a person having a good memory of 
events and a poor memory of dates, or a 
good memory of dates and a poor mem- 
ory of names. But Phrenology clears 
up all these difficulties. It teaches that 
there is one faculty which relates to 
form, another to size, another to color, 
another to order, another to events, etc., 
and that perception, conception and 
memory are modes of action common to 
all of them. The same faculty which 


OR PHRENOLOGY—WHICH? 


perceives form remembers form, and the 
same facuity which perceives color also 
remembers color. Each cne of these 
faculties acts through a certain portion 
of the brain which is called its organ. 
The ability of each faculty both to per- 
ceive and to remember is, other condi- 
tions being equal, in proportion to the 
size of its organ in the brain. By study- 
ing mind from this point of view it is not 
difficult to understand the mental] natures 
of those whom we wish to instruct ; but, 
if we take up the study of mind in the 
old way and speculate on ‘“ Intellect, 
Sensibility, and Will,” we are unable to 
reach any definite conclusions, and soon 
find ourselves ‘“‘in wandering mazes 
lost.” 

The speaker alluded briefly to dreams, 
to the great question of insanity, and to 
other forms of mental aberration. She 


remarked that these were phenomena 
which can not be accounted for. 


The 
metaphysician, perhaps, can not account 
clearly for them. But Phrenology fur- 
nishes a clear solution of them, and 
they afford almost incontrovertible proof 
of its truth. 

She recommended that the teacher 
acquire a knowledge of each pupil’s in- 
dividual traits. But how is this to be 
done? Metaphysics would perhaps say: 
By being for a long time in contact with 
the pupil and learning to understand 
him through experience. Yet, while 
the experience is being gained, many 
golden opportunities and much valuable 
time might be lost. Phrenology says 
study his organic development. His 
character, his disposition, his intellectual 
capacity, his strength and weakness, his 
excesses and deficiences, are written on 
his organization. It takes but a short 
time for a phrenologist to ascertain the 
leading traits of each pupil’s character, 
to pick out the bright ones and the dull 
ones, the sly ones and the frank ones, 
the mischievous ones and the studious 
ones. He will know what kind of train- 
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ing each needs, and will be able to 
secure the greatest good to all. He will 
judge correctly in what branch of study 
each pupil will excel and in what one 
he will fail. Knowing how to educate 
all the faculties harmoniously, he will 
be able to adapt his training to the end 
which he wishes to accomplish. 

As long as philosophers engaged in 
dreamy speculations concerning matter 
aud force and their various phases, very 
little progress was made in natural 
science, But as soon as they began to 
observe the phenomena of nature, and 
to base their theories on a knowledge of 
facts, the whole circle of the sciences 
were rapidly developed. In like man- 


ner the expounders of Phrenology have 
based their teachings on observed facts, 
and, consequently, they appeal to nature 
as the strongest argument in favor of 
the truth of their science. 


Which, then, is the most rational sys- 
tem of mental philosophy for teachers to 
adopt? Is it that which is based on the 
speculations of the scholars of the past, 
or that which has been gained through 
the direct study of nature? To those 
who are acquainted with both systems 
this is not a difficult question to answe:. 

The time is coming when teachers 
will have to decide which of these two 
systems they will adopt. They must 
either follow in the footsteps of the old 
theorists and speculate for an indefinite 
period upon abstruse questions which 
bear but little relation to the real science 
of mind, or they must accept as truth 
the teachings of nature, no matter 
whether they harmonize with former 
theories or not. Mental science is com- 
ing to the front. Is it to be Metaphysics 
or Phrenology—which ? 

H. 8. BARTHOLOMEW. 





SOME NOTABLE CHARACTERS OF THE DAY.—No., 2. 


YPENCER F. BAIRD was born ’in 
Ss Reading, Pennsylvania, on the 
third day of February, 1823. Being of 
Quaker parentage, he was sent toa 
school of his class in Maryland, and 
later entered Dickerson College, Penn- 
sylvania, where he was graduated when 
about 17 years old. He was inclined to 
the study of nature and very fond of 
making pedestrian excursions for the 
purpose of collecting plants and observ- 
ing the habits of animals. On one of 
these, he tramped 400 miles in 21 days, 
making 60 miles on the last day between 
day-break and night. The specimens 
which he collected in this way largely 
for his own cabinet, became later the 
foundation of the Museum connected 
with the Smithsonian Institution. 

Meanwhile, he studied medicine, but 
did not graduate, the knowledge thus 
obtained being considered of value in his 
special pursuits ; the Medical College of 
Philadelphia gave him in 1848 the de- 
gree of M. D., honoris causa. 


He was appointed Professor of Natural 
History in Dickerson College, and later 
Professor of Chemistry. He seems to 
have exercised rather broad functions 
in his lectures to the students, as they 
included physiology, geometry and zo- 
ology. 

In July, 1850, he was appointed As- 
sistant Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and remained with that im- 
portant establishment until his death. 
When Joseph Henry died in 1878, Prof. 
Baird was promoted to be official head 
of the Institution ; there his duties were 
nosinecure, involving considerable men- 
tal labor and activity. The fine organ- 
ization of it as now appears, was due to 
his executive ability. From 1850 to 1860 
he devoted much time to Government 
expeditions, securing the interest of 
others in them and furnishing the appli- 
ances for collecting material; in this way 
the valuable collections of the Institute 
were largely increased. 

Besides the usual routine work inci- 
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dental to his office as Assistant Secre- 
tary,Prof. Baird organized the system of 
international exchanges which has be- 
come one of the leading features of the 
Smithsonian, and to which the editor of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL isindebted 
for many valuable scientific works pub- 
lished abroad. 

One of the most valuable features of 
Prof. Baird’s scientific work relates to 


the Fish Commission ; he was appointed 
by President Grant in 1871 Commis- 
sioner, and from the simple beginning 
of an investigation to ascertain whether 
or not any diminution in the number of 
the food fishes of the coast and lakes of 
the United States had taken place, and 


what measures were expedient to pre- 
vent such diminution, if any were found, 
the undertaking expanded until at the 
time of his death it was tenfold more 
extensive and useful. 

At the request of the United States 
Government he was present as advisory 
counsel at the Halifax Fishery Commis- 
sion held in 1877, and the essay on Fish 
Culture which grew out of that service, 


and which 1s deemed of very mgh 
value, is now in course of preparation 
for publication. 

Prof. Baird’s relation to science gen- 
erally has been conspicuous, both on 
account of his personal interest in it, as 
well as on account of his position in the 
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Smithsonian Institute. His literary 
work is something phenomenal; notes 
and papers and reports, contributions to 
periodicals and works of permanent 
value, forming a long list. 

From the portrait, we infer that Prof. 
Baird possessed a very large and active 
brain ; the faculties relating to observa- 
tion were particularly large. He was a 
collector and a master of details. His 
was a mind that was ever hungry for 
information, one fact but added to his 
impuise, to his desire to learn more 
with regard to the subject in interest. 
He appears to have had a good vital or- 
ganization, an earnest cast of sentiment, 
much force and impulse and sensitive- 
ness. The breadth of his head indicates 
that he was a thorough worker and also 
keenly alive to esthetic impressions, and 
his temperament, in association with the 
coronal organs, shows a high degree of 
sensitiveness with re to matters 
touching his personal reputation and 
capabilities. 

RosBertT C. WINTHROP is suggested by 
the recent celebration in Philadelphia of 
the hundredth anniversary of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, because of his relation 
to later events of national importance. 
He comes to us as a link that connects 
us with the early and great characters 
of our nation. He shows in the portrait 
an organization of much vigor and ten- 
acity, the physical bottom and mental 
resolution that contribute to longevity. 
Nose, chin and mouth indicate vital 
capacity, and acharacter with conspicu- 
ous elements of force and steadfastness. 
The intellect is marked by the prominent 
brow, the faculties of perception being 
especially strong, rendering him ever 
alert for facts, and appreciative of their 
meaning. His head is broad and 
rounded in the region above and for- 
ward of the ear, showing him to be nice 
and refined in his tastes, and a natural 
organizer and adjuster of affairs. He 
has not dwelt in the atmosphere of 
theories and assumptions as a thinker, 


but has been disposed to look for the 
solid facts and realities of nature and art 
and deal with them systematically and 
critically. Heis a definite, precise man, 
and far from credulous ; ambitious and 
rather sensitive to praise or detraction, 
but strong-willed and well-poised; at 
seventy-eight preserving an admirable 
balance of mind on both sides cf it, the 
affectional and intellectual natures. 

Mr. Winthrop was born in Boston in 
1809, and finished his early education at 


R. C WINTHROP, 

Harvard College in 1828, with much 
credit. Entering upon the study of law, 
a profession at that time more highly 
estimated than now, as becoming to 
ayoung man of spirit, ambition and 
scrupulous principle. He was fortunate 
in having the tutorship of Daniel Web- 
ster, and being associated with him for 
three years. 

From his father and grandfather he 
inherited leanings toward politics ; they 
and earlier ancestors occupy a creditable 
place in New England history ; and he 
almost unconsciously followed such 
leanings. “His name and professional 
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associations gave him prestige in the 
community, and his participation in the 
political movements and agitations of 
the second quartér of our era gave him 
rapid preferment. 

In 1834 he was elected to the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, being at the time 
but twenty-five years of age. He served 
in that body for six years, the latter 
three of which he was Speaker of the 
House. He early identified himself with 
the Whig party, and first became 
nationally prominent when he visited 
New York, in 1840, to attend a general 
Whig meeting. This same year he was 
elected to Congress. When he had 
served in that body for seven years, he 
was elected Speaker. Later on he was 
elected to succeed Webster in the Senate, 
and still later was a candidate for gov- 
ernor of his native State but failed of 


election. 
Mr. Winthrop’s speeches and addresses 
fill several volumes. They were power- 


ful or delicate as the occasion demanded. 
They are the best exponent of the 
character of the man, showing his 
correct judgment, his clearness of 


thought, his adherence to the principles ~ 


of freedom and practice, his interest in 
the progress of education, and his 
anxiety for the maintaining of public 
and private virtue. 

He has been president of the His- 
torical Society of Massachusetts, since 
1855. He isa member of long standing 
in the Society of Arts and Sciences, the 
American Antiquarian Society and 
many others. 

He was selected to be the orator of the 
day at the celebration of the completion 
of the Washington Monument, which 
the reader remembers ; a proper honor, 
because fifty years before, when the 
corner stone was laid, his was the voice 
that rang out in expression of popular 
feeling. 

The Czarina of Russia has a stronger 
face than her sister, the Princess of 
Wales, and evidently a stronger physi- 
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cal organization. She hasa good ex- 
pression of the motive temperament, 
with, apparently, a good basis of the 
vital, and this combination imparts 
tenacity and vigor both to body and 
brain. The head appears to rise 
very high in the crown and to be rather 
prominent in the forehead over the eyes, 
and if such be the case, in life this wo- 
man, witha place so eminent, should 
be known for a disposition to inquire 
into affairs for herself and to be firm of 
purpose and practical in judgment; to 
have, indeed, a rather masculine type of 
intellect, and less susceptibility to the 
influences of mere sentiment than is 


CZARINA OF RUSSIA 


shown by women generally. She should 
have a remarkable appreciation of form, 
or outline, and be orderly, neat.and meth- 
odical in her taste. There is a kind 
expression that lends softness and 
attraction to the strong features and 
does not impress one with the idea of 
affectation. Most of the pictures of 
ladies nowadays are so touched and 
retouched by the photographer and 
artist, that they bear the marks of 
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artificiality, and most of the life and 
character of the original are lost, so 
that while the ‘‘ counterfeit presentment” 
is pretty it is not a portrait. The 
Czarina, according to this representation‘ 
is not a pretty woman, her features are 
too coarse and pronounced for that. 
She resembles her handsome sister, the 
Princess of Wales, enough to enable us 
to see readily the family likeness, but 
her face lacks the delicacy and symmetry 
of the Queen expectant of England. 
Yet there is a kind and winning look, a 
freedom from arrogance or hauteur, 
that we like, and we are disposed to 
credit her with elements of true woman- 
hood. Her strength and vigor and 
positiveness are fitting to her relations 
in the imperial.court of Russia, we 
dare say. Such are the relations of the 


Czar, such the dangers and trials he is 
required to face in this duy of agitation, 
that he needs a wife who can stand up 
and co-operate with him, and afford 


him sympathy and support. 

The Czarina is the daughter of Chris- 
tian VIII., of Denmark. She 
married to Alexander, of Russia, in 


was 


Czarina at the time he was crowned, a 
the death of his father, Alexander 11. 
Her Danish title was Princess Dagmar. 
She has taken some prominent part in 
the affairs of Russia, and sought 
earnestly to avoid the breaking out of a 
war between England and her own 
country, which at times within a few 
years past seemed very imminent. 
Unlike most traditions, that attribute 
certain great wars to woman’s influence, 
from Helen of Troy, who called both 
men and gods to war for her sweet sake, 
down to the Ex-Empress Eugenie, who 
it is said used her influence and voice in 
favor of that fatal step taken by 
Napoleon III., which Jed to war with 
Germany, and to the overthrow of 
monarchy in France, to death for 
Napoleon and exile for Eugenie. Unlike 
these, the Czarina’s name will go down 


in the history of her nation and the 
hearts of mankind, as ‘the Czarina of 
Peace,” who lulled to rest the Russian 
bear, and disturbed not the repose of the 
British lion. 

With this face before us we may credit 
the wife of Alexander with such a 
benevolent motive, such a noble am 
bition. 

Dr. Dwiaut, the President of Yale 
College, has the head of a scholar and 
thinker. The quality is high, the brain 
massive in its proportions, and accord- 
ing to the portrait well-developed in the 
superior regions. Evidently heis a man 
of much culture, naturally inclined to 

ee 


REV. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D. D. 
the side of subjects involving thought, 
especially on the side of theory and 
philosophy ; the classics, metaphysics and 
language would have special fascination 
in sucha brain. Evidently he is a good 
executive, capable of planning and 
organizing forces well, and prudent in 
his management; he has more discretion, 
more wisdom, so to speak, than boldness 
or audacity. He believes in gradual 
progression, not sudden, lofty and ex- 
tended flights ; he is not a man of brilliant 
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or sudden dashes. He would not take 
the fort by a sudden onset, but deliber- 
ately prepare his enginery and when 
everything was ready the grand assault, 
although it might be a surprise to the 
enemy, would be but a natural outcome. 
He has dignity and refinement in a high 
degree. 

Timothy Dwight, D. D., is a grandson 
of the Dr. Timothy Dwight who was 
President of Yale from 1795 to 1817, his 
own father being James Dwight, a 
merchant of Norwich, Conn. He en- 
tered Yale College at theage of seven- 
teen, and was graduated in 1849. Two 
vears later he became a tutor in the 
College while pursuing a course of study 
in the theological seminary. In 1855 he 
resigned his tutorship, and the next 
spring went to Europe, where he studied 
at Bonn and Berlin, returning to this 
country in 1858. He was then made 
Buckingham Professor of Sacred Litera- 
ture in the Theological School, and con- 
tinued in that relation until his election 
to the Presidency, now. He wasa mem- 
ber of the American Committee for the 


Xevision of the English Version of the . 


Bible. 

Coming of good Connecticut stock, 
thoroughly identified with Yale through 
ancestral ties and through his own life 
from boyhood, an experienced and very 
popular instructor, a careful student of 
the theory and practice of education, 
especially as formulated through the 
modern discussions as to means and 
methods, a man of sound and varied 
learning, and holding an entirely 
adequate social prominence, we think 
that President Dwight has set out on his 
new course with bright auspices, and the 
prospect of making his administration 
both prosperous and useful. That his 
selection was a conservative triumph 
there is no doubt, but it is quite possible 
that the progressive school will find less 
reason to feartoo much of holding 
back than they had anticipated when 
the choice was still in doubt. 

The harmony shown im his ehoice, 


when we consider the wide differences 
of opinion that, after Dr. Porter's retire- 
ment, had been developed among 
graduates in public discussions upon the 
future policy of the College, was a 
marked compliment to the new Presi- 
dent. Those, too, who hadsought in the 
retirement of the greatly esteemed and 
respected ex-President an opportunity for 
cutting loose from the custom which 
selects the President of the College from 
among Congregational clergymen will 
nevertheless be glad toseein Dr. Dwight 
so excellent a representative of the 
traditional class of Yale College gov- 
ernors. 

Lew WALLACE, the author of that 
rather popular book, ‘“‘Ben Hur,” appears 
by the portrait to be possessed of astrong 
physical organization, and a rather 


S Ss 

LEW WALLACE, 
robust mind. The fulness of the mid- 
dle part of the face, the prominence of 
the cheekbones, and plumpness of the 
nose, show superior vital capacity ; at 
the same time the bony framework 1s 
emphasized well in the face, and indi- 
cates that he possessesa strong disposition 
to activity. From very early life his 
tendency would be toward travel, explor- 
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ation, pioneering. With a strong will 
and a good deal of insistence he would 
be likely to carry into effect purposes of 
whose value he wasconvinced. The de- 
velopment of the crown and upper part 
of the forehead impresses us that he is a 
man of original inquiry with regard to 
moral and religious matters, not one to 
be controlled or lei by convention or 
mere sympathetic learnings. He hasthe 
organization that would adapt one to be 
a soldier, to follow that department of 
engineering that leads aman into new 
fields, new countries. The expression 
generally of the face is that of force, 
spirit and positiveness. 

Lew Wallace is now about 60 years of 
age. In early life he was related to the 
bar, having studied law under the 
direction of his father, who was at that 
time Governor of Indiana. He was 
active in his profession but didn’t 


confine himself to it particularly ; there 
were literary leanings which 


were 
indicated by occasional contributions to 
the press ; he was also interested in art, 
and became something of a painter. 
When the war with Mexico opened, 
he enlisted and rose to be second Lieu- 
tenant. In Mexico he became interested 
in the history of the country and made 
personal investigations which are incor- 
porated with some of his later writings. 


Politics had its attraction for him, and 
the result of his participation was 
election to the Legislature of his State. 

At the outset of the late war, being at 
the time Adjutant-General of Indiana, 
he volunteered for three months’ service, 
and on the expiration of that period, he 
re-entered the army and rapidly rose to 
positions of importance, finally being 
appointed Major-General. 

He seems to have shown little or no 
interest in affairs for many years after 
the close of the war, but the ap; earance 
of a romance having Mexicu for its 
theatre, attracted considerable attention. 
In 1878 President Hayes appointed him 
Governor of New Mexico, and while 
there he wrote ‘‘ Ben Hur,” which came 
from the press in 1880. This is a story 
of Jewish life in the time of Christ, and 
is for the most part devotional in 
character. 

Personally he is a man of large and 
robust physique, with rather small, 
piercing eyes, a carriage that is erect 
and impressive, and a manner that 
inclines one to regard him as very 
observant. During a three years’ 
residence in Constantinople, where he 
served as United States Minister to 
Turkey, he gave considerable attention to 
literary and archaeological matters, and 
made himself acceptable to the natives. 





MESMERISM FORTY 


ANNY was under the influence one 
day and we were trying to find a 
task for him. He was under the care of 
Henry Baily at the time, and a friend, Mr. 
John Casey, said to him in a low voice, 
‘**Did not my father buy a new hat from 
you yesterday ?” ‘‘ Yes,” answered Baily, 
**T sold him an eighteen shilling tile.” 
‘*Then make Danny gofor it to-night 
at thirty-one minutes past seven. You 
can make some excuse to Pap for send- 
ing for it.” To this Baily agreed, and the 
usual question being put to him as to his 
willingness to do as requested when out 


YEARS AGO.—No. 2. 

of the trance and being answered in the 
affirmative, he was told he was to go to 
the house of Mr. Casey, Sr., and tell 
him that he, Baily, had sent for the new 
hat he had bought and not to come with- 
out it. ‘‘Youare to go at thirty-one min- 
utes past seven to-night.” ‘* And,” add- 
ed Casey, ‘‘Kick it before you all the 
way home.” ‘ Yes, sir,” answered Dan- 
ny. ‘‘ Now, John Casey,” said Baily, 
‘*he will do this as sure as light is light, 
and you will have to pay for a new one 
to replace it.” ‘‘ All right,” said Casey, 
**Tf he does as I told you I'll pay for it, 
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but you mustn’t tell Pap that I had any- 
thing to do with it.” 

Exactly as the clock hands pointed to 
the indicated time Danny dashed out of 
doors and down the street, without once 
looking at the clock or taking the least 
notice of any of us who were watching 
his movements for some time. In all 
such cases we were most particular not 
to give a patient the least hint as to what 
he had promised to do, nor at what time, 
and took good care that rone of the wit- 
nesses did so either. He reached Mr. 
Casey’s house almost breathless, and 
having received the hat, the first thing 
he did with it was to toss it up and as it 
came down he gave it a vicious kick that 
divided the crown ; then he kept kicking 
it before him until he reached the hat 
store, followed by one of the old-fashion- 
ed ‘‘ guardians of the night,” known as 
‘*Charlies,” and Mr. Casey, Sr., who in 
their turn were followed by a mob of 
men, women and boys who had congre- 
gated to ‘‘see de fun.” 

The night guardian wanted to carry 
Danny to the ‘‘ Watchus,” but on a Brit- 
ish shilling being slipped into his not 
unwilling hand it had the power of 
making him change his mind. The whole 
affair was explained to Mr. Casey, who, 
when assured that anew hat was at his 
service, enjoyed the joke as well as any 
of us. The mob finding nothing further 
to engage its attention, sneaked away, 
not, however, before one old lady gave 
it as her sincere opinion that ‘‘ musmur- 
ism” was a pure invention of the devil, 
and she advised us very strongly to give 
up its practice ‘‘ or it would surely con- 
vey us all down to a certain hot place in 
double quick time.” 

Danny could recognize any person 
whom he had ever known, not by the 
voice but by merely holding the wrist, 
doctor fashion, between his finger and 
thumb. That he had no chance of doing 
so by sight was certain, as a piece of 
gummed paper was pasted over each eye 
and a handkerchief tied over them. This 
we had been practicing for about three 


or four weeks, when one day while he 
held the wrist of a young man in the 
usual way, hesuddenly, to our great sur- 
prise, commenced to describe his state of 
health. When asked how he knew any- 
thing about it, he said he ‘‘ could see his 
‘innards,’ ” meaning his lungs, stomach, 
etc. Wecould not get a more satisfac- 
tory answer from him. Doctors ques- 
tioned him as to the relative position of 
those organs, but his answers were more 
ridiculous than correct. Tothis accom- 
plishment he added another—that of for- 
tune-teller. Of course we had nothing 
to do with his pretensions to prophecy, 
but he got into the habit somehow and 
carried it on with all the ease and assur- 
ance of any ‘‘son of a seventh son.” I 
do not know if any of his prophecies 
were ever fulfilled, but I well recollect a 
case in which one of them at least came 
to pass as nearly as he had foretold. It 
was this: he was holding the wrist of a 
young fellow ouae day, when among sev- 
eral things of little account he told him 
that ‘‘ tobacco would be his ruin.” Those 
present at the time laughed, and think. 
ing that he only took that way of inform- 
ing the young man that he used too 
much of the ‘‘ weed” for his own good, 
they advised him to join an anti-smoking 
society and burn his meerschaum. About 
two years after Danny’s prophecy this 
very man rented a house and lot on the 
outskirts of the town, where he dwelt 
and raised tobacco in the garden, which, 
as it reached maturity, was seized by the 
British government as contraband and 
destroyed. The duty onimported tobac- 
co is so great that the home growth of 
the article is strictly prohibited, the grow- 
er being liable to one year’s imprison- 
ment and forfeiture of crop. The young 
man escaped to the United States, where 
he now lives. 

While we were thus employed there 
came to the town an American named 
Barnum,—not the great showman—who 
advertised himself as a ‘Professor of 
Mesmerism ” and issued bills in which he 
promised great things to every one who 
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atiended his seances at the ballroom of 
the Courthouse, the admission being 
only one shilling (24 cents). Mr. Barnum 
took rooms in the very next house to the 
hat store, where he had not been long 
ensconced before he heard of our ama- 
teur performances, and paid us an infor- 
mal visit and called frequently to see us 
at work. Whether he meant it or not, I 
can not say, but he told us that we knew 
more about mesmerism than he did. He 
requested us to bring Danny some even- 
ing to his lodgings as his wife would like 
to see him in the trance. Wedidso and 
the boy behaved right well, heeven sur- 
passed himself. After going through a 
variety of performances, he was request- 
ed to tell whom he held by the wrist. 
When it came to Mrs. Barnum’s turn he 
said : 

‘*I know who you are, but I don’t 
know your name.” ‘Shall I tell you ?” 
inquired Barnum. ‘Yes, sir, if you 
please.” ‘‘ It’s Ellenor Barnum.” ‘‘ No, 
it ain't.” ‘‘ Why, her given name is 
Elienor, and she is my wife!” ‘‘She 
ain't your wife, she’s your——!” This 
we afterward learned was really the 
fact. The boy had spoken so plainly 
and with such emphasis that we were 
all dumbfounded. I recollect that I felt 
my face flushing all over, but I made 
my escape from that room in double 
quick time. The Bailys and Doc Ma- 
hony waited only while awakening 
Danny, when they too beat a hasty 
retreat. Mr. Barnum fled the second 
day following to escape being mobbed. 
It seems he was a mere charlatan, and, 
like a great many others, was ignorant 
of the science. He employed three boys 
to help him carry on his chicanery. He 
either would not or could not pay them 
what he agreed to do, so they gave him 
away. The newspapers took it up and 
spread the history of the cheat, which 
not only kept Barnum from again fool- 
ing the people of that county, but 
prevented other pretenders from taking 
his place. 

It was such charlatans that disgusted 


the people with mesmerism. They were 
so often humbugged by them that they 
eventually came to the belief that there 
was nothing in it but a scheme to make 
money and nothing more. 

Doctors Paisley and Fairfield dropped 
in to see us one evening. They had a 
reason for doing so. They were aware 
that Danny was able to describe things 
that were several streets away from 
where he was, and wished to test his 
abilities to the utmost in that respect. 
They were not satisfied that he was able 
to do so unless some person or persons 
were in collusion with him, and they 
resolved to change the position of the 
movable articles in their drawing-rooms 
and add other things that did not belong 
to such places. Neither of the doctors 
were to tell each other or any one else 
what the changes were, and they even 
went so far in their plans for secrecy as 
to lock the doors and pocket the keys. 
They were also aware that Danny had 
never been in the houses, and could not 
therefore call memory to his aid. We 
agreed to this test case and appointed 
the following Monday night as the time. 
They were on hand in season, and we 
were ready too. When asked if he 
would go to Dr. Paisley’s house and up 
to the drawing-room and describe what 
he saw there, he instantly answered, 
** Yes, sir,” and in a few seconds he 
said, ‘‘ I’m there.” 

“* What do you see?” ‘I see that all 
the pictures have their faces turned to 
the wall” ‘‘Can you describe any of 
them?” ‘Yes, sir.” He did describe 
each of them in his own way, so as to 
leave no doubt of his being able to see 
their fronts, although to other eyes the 
backs alone were visible. One was a 
picture of Napoleon the First on his 
white horse ‘‘Marengo,” which he 
immediately recognized, as there were 
thousands of them at that time scattered 
throughout the south of Ireland. An- 
other was the portrait in oil of the doctor 
himself. 
“T see an ould skeleton : it looks like 
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that of a girl, but you can't frighten me 
with it.” ‘‘ Where is it?” ‘‘ Sitting on 
a sofa and has a book in its hand.” 

Doctor Fairfield then took his turn, 
but Danny came out conqueror. They 
seemed convinced that after all there 
was something more in mesmerism than 
they had previously believed, but to our 
great chagrin they would not acknowl- 
edge it. When the question was put to 
them relative to what they now thought 
of the science, they ‘‘retired within 
themselves,” smiled and merely said, 
‘‘They were not prepared to say just 
then,”—and they never did say. 

Before they left we invited them to 
call on us on the following Monday 
evening, and we would show them 
something that would really surprise 
them. This was what we called the 
human chain. They came at the 
appointed time, and we were prepared 
for the test. We had got together about 
twelve young girls and as many young 
men. These we placed one on each step 
of two flights of stairs, alternating the 
sexes (we chose boys and girls as we 
knew they would attend more willingly 
than adults, ‘‘ for the fun of it at least”). 
Any amateur can easily try this experi- 
ment ; he can not fail. We then caused 
them to link the thumbs of their hands 
together, as they stood, thus forming a 
human chain that reached from the 
patient to the Jowest room of the house, 
where the doctors and several other 
spectators were assembled. When 
Danny was mesmerized the first man of 


the chain placed his hand in his, and all 
was complete and ready. The two 
medical men were then informed that 
they were at liberty to whisper anything 
they chose into the left hand of the last 
person forming the chain, and in so low 
a whisper that even he should scarcely 
hear it,and it would be answered or 
repeated by Danny, who was up in the 
room two flights of stairs above, and 
could not possibly hear what was so 
whispered. Each physician in his turn 
whispered such words or short sentences 
as he saw fit. When questions were 
asked, they were correctly answered ; 
and when a repetition of words was 
required they came almost instantly. 
One of the doctors used some medical 
term, and was quickly told ‘‘ that it was 
*pothecary’s Latin, and he didn’t know 
that lingo,” which created a general 
laugh. The boy stood the test for more 
than an hour, and no doubt he gave the 
sceptics plenty of food for thought in 
regard to mesmerism. 

I could relate many more instances of 
the powers of Danny and other patients, 
but they would read too much like 
repetitions of those already given to be 
pleasing to the general reader, and 
would not add any more information on 
the subject. _ 

Mesmerism is not dead by any means ; 
in fact it is reviving, and the new 
generation is taking it in hand, and will 
place it where it belongs—among the 
acknowledged sciences. 

WM. O’GORMAN. 





MURMUR NOT. 


Murmur not— 
At nature’s actions, 
Changing all our thoughts and plans, 
Marring now our joyous households, 
As the floods devast the lands. 
Murmur not— 
Through pain and sorrow, 
Toiling onward day by day ; 
Striving—though it seems but useless— 
Seeking for the perfect way. 
Murmur not— 
Oh, gentle reader, 
At the changes time hath made, 





All things die—but live forever— 
Thus our waitings are repaid. 
Murmur not— 
For endless ages 
Will, sometime, our loved ones bring ; 
Let our hearts and faces pleading, 
Lead us to the eternal spring. 
Murmur not— 
The still voice answers ; 
For the path our fathers trod 
If, with love and truth be followed, 
Leads us on to rest—and God. 
AN AMERIOAN THEOSOPHIST. 
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THE WEALTH OF THE SOUTHERN PINES. 


HE beauty of the pines and their have fulfilled their mission 1s suggestive 
fadeless green is not the only of unwritten poems too grand for 
dower with which they came upon the utierance in any known language. 
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Fic. 1.—THE * BOX” AND ** HACKS.” 
earth. There is a stately grandeur “The sweet breathed pines” have 
belonging to the entire family, if climate brought healing to wounded hearts as 
and accident have not defrauded them well as to feeble bodies. They have 





Fic. 2.—‘ pipprinc.” 
of tnew inheritance. The music of their brought inspiration to pencil and brush, 
rustling differs from that of other forest which in turn have brought fame to the 
trees. And the fall of the needles that artists. 
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Aside from the poetic, artistic and 
health-giving associations of the pines 
their commercial value is of great 
moment, especially that branch of the 
family from which is obtained the 
turpentine, resin and tar. 

The long-leaved pine of the Southern 
States furnishes the chief source of 
supply of turpentine, resin, tar and 
pitch. This tree grows from the north- 
eastern boundary of North Carolina, 
along the Atlantic coast, to Florida, 
across that State to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and thence to Louisiana, in a belt averag- 
ing one hundred miles in width. 


piece at each end of the half moon. This 
is the commencement of the regular 
season, and the boxes are now all tasked 
off. A ‘‘task” is usually ten thousand 
boxes, but we have known hands to 
tendeighteen thousand. These must be 
cornered once, and ‘‘ hacked” about six 
times, from the first of spring until into 
November. The dipping (shown in Fig. 
2) is done by task work, too, so many 
barrels or boxes per day being a task. 
This is accomplished with a spoon-shaped 
instrument and a peculiar twist of the 
wrist, only well-done by long practice. 
Two dippers generally attend one hacker. 





Fic. 3.—GATHERING THE “ SCRAPE.” 


The first step is to obtain the crude 
turpentine. This is the natural juice of 
the pine tree, and it is sometimes called 
white turpentine and gum turpentine. 
It is a mixture of the essential oil known 
as spirits of turpentine and of resin. 
A half-moon-shaped box is cut in the 
tree, as near as possible to the surface of 
the ground. The shape of this ‘‘box” 
will be seen in Figs. 1, 2,3 and 4. The 
box cutting commences about the first 
of December and continues till March— 
perhaps a few weeks longer if the spring 
is late. After cutting, the boxes are 
‘“‘cornered ” by taking out a triangular 


Hacking is the making a groove-shaped 
cut on each side, downward to the center 
of the half moon. The grooves can be 
seen in all the cuts. 

The ‘‘hacker” is used with a down- 
ward stroke, and has at the lower end of 
the handle a weight of lead or iron, to 
give great impetus to the blow. The 
barrels for filling are placed at intervals 
through the woods ; the dipper gathers 
his gum in a rude bucket, and empties 
it into the barrels, which, when filled, 
are hauled off. A frequent mode of 
hauling is seen in Fig. 1; the same cut 
shows a primitive but cheap mode of 
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“‘ rolling” tar to market. Both articles window-glass resins. It yields about 
are frequently rafted to a seaport between seven gallons of spirits, and not quite 
sticks of hewn timber. three-fourths of a barrel of resin to the 

The first year’s operation produces barrel (two hundred and eighty pounds). 
“‘ virgin dip,” the second ‘‘ yellow dip,” Yellow dip yields over three-fourths of 





Fie. 4.—DISTILLING THE TURPENTINE. 


the third some common yellow dip and resin, and about six gallons of spirits to 
scrape ; then the further product of the the two hundred and eighty pounds of 
trees is all ‘‘ scrape.” The virgin dipis, gum. Scrape yields about thé same. 





Fic. 5.—THE DISTILLERY YARD. 
when carefully gathered, a honey-like ‘‘ Scrape” is the gum which gathers on 
gum, of whitish appearance. From it the face of the tree or box when worked 
are produced No. 1, pale, extra, and up three, four or more feet higher. It 
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is a white and cheesy like substance. 
The operation of chipping the box face 
and gathering the scrape is seen in Fig. 
3. With eare a very light resin can 
be made from it. 

The operation of distilling the gum is 
carried on in turnip-shaped copper stills 
of a capacity from ten barrels up to sixty 
—the ordinary size being twenty and 
thirty barrels. They are bricked up at 
the sides, and the fire strikes directly on 
the bottom. The top has a large hole 
for the “ cap,” which connects with the 
worm for condensing the spirits, and a 
small hole through which the ‘‘ stiller” 
examines the state of his charge, and lets 
in water as it may be deemed necessary. 
The resin, being a residuum, is let off on 
one side into vats, through strainers, 
from which it is dipped into barrels to 
cool. Many attempts have been made 
to use steam as a heating agent, but not 
yet with success. If the resin is not 
entirely free of either spirits or water it 
is opaque and loses value. 

The rear of the stills and the resin vats 
are shown in Fig. 5. Probably the 
largest distillery in the country is at 
Wilmington, N. C. 

In trees deadened by fire, stumps of 
trees cut down when the sap is up, and 
old box trees left standing, a peculiar 
transformation of the wood takes place ; 
allits pores become filled with pitchy 
matter, it increases greatly in weight, 


and will take fire almost as readily as 
gunpowder. In this state it is called 
“light wood,” because it is used for 
kindling, and with the poor as a substi- 
tute for candles or other light. The 
smothered burning of this wood is the 
source of tar. The wood is split into 
billets three or four feet long and about 
three inches indiameter. To form a tar 
kiln the operation is commenced by 
scooping out of the ground a saucer- 
shaped foundation, making a hole in its 
middle, and thence running a wooden 
spout outside the rim of the foundation- 
Billets of wood are then placed radiating 
to this center hole and piled upward, 
each upper and outer stick lapping a 
little over, so that when finished, the 
pile resembles a cone with the point cut 
off, small end down ; logs of wood and 
green twigs are then piled around, and 
the kiln thus made is covered with dirt, 
the top as well as sides. The fire is then 
lighted at the top eaves of the kiln, and 
the tar trickles down to the center hole, 
whence it runs out through the spout. 
A kiln yields fifty, one hundred or more 
barrels of tar, according to its size. 
Large iron retorts have been used, but 
the project is not sufficiently greater or 
more cleanly to pay for increased cost. 
In the process of distillation tar and 
pitch are obtained. Pitch is tar boiled 
down until all its volatile matter is 
driven off. 





THE HUMAN ORGANIZATION AND RELIGION. 


is now one of the accepted 
doctrines of physiology that the 


brain is the organ or instrument of 


mind. It is not the cause of intellect, 
emotion and will, but the instrument 
through which they act on other minds, 
and reveal their presence to our senses 
and reason. In other words the living 
brain and nervous system conditions 
the exercise of thought, feeling and 
volition in men and animals. The body 
is the soul’s instrument of action on 


external nature. Through the senses 
the soul receives impressions from the 
objective, material universe, and 
through the nervous and mechanical 
systems of the body, takes hold of, uses, 
controls and appropriates the material 
things and forces of nature. The brain, 
nervous and mechanical systems are 
parts of the human organism and con- 
dition the action of the human soul, 
in this life and this world, in all direc- 
tions, at all times, on all questions, and 
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in reference to all interests. The intellect, 
emotions and will are all engaged in 
religious thought, feeling and action, 
and as these are all conditioned in their 
activities by the organism, it follows 
that it conditions and influences the 
whole religious life and character. 

There is no religion without thought, 
emotion and action, and as these are all 
conditioned by the organism, it must 
condition all forms of religion. 

These are self-evident propositions, 
and their truth is revealed in their very 
statement. 

The organism conditions all life and 
experience, all development, history and 
institutions, and as there is religious life, 
religious experience, religious develop- 
ment, religious character, religious 
history and religious institutions, it 
zonditions all the forms in which the 
religious nature of man manifests its 
presence and power. 

The doctrine of the localization of 
organs in the brain, which was first 
taught by the science of Phrenology, is 
now received by the most advanced 
writers on physiology in Europe and 
America. Though there is controversy 
in regard to where the different organs 
are located in the brain, the fact of 
localization is conceded. The science of 
Phrenology, which first revealed this 
fact in brain physiology, has located the 
moral and religious organs in the crown 
or top head; and the history of the 
physiology of the brain shows its truth. 
I have examined hundreds of living 
heads, and the correct drawings of 
hundreds of men and women with 
whom I had no personal acquaintance, 


and I have never met a man or woman 
of fine moral and religious character 
who did not have _ well-developed 
religious organs. The universal testi- 
mony of practical phrenologists will 
sustain or confirm this statement, 
This shows the relation of organic 
structure to religious life and character. 
Insanity isa brain disease—a disease of 
the organ or instrument of mind, and 
not of the mind itself. How could we 
have the different forms of religious 
insanity, if the religious life and char- 
acter were not affected by the organism? 
This would be impossible, unless the 
religious nature made use of the brain 
as its organ and instrument. 

Religion as it grows out of man's 
sense of dependence and conscious 
weakness must have organic relations, 
as the condition of the organism materi- 
ally affects our conscious strength or 
weakness. Commercial panics and 
seasons of business depression are 
generally followed by seasons of general 
religious revival. Why is this? Evi- 
dently because they convince man of 
his dependence, and lower the tone of 
his nervous organism. He feels the 
need of divine help and seeks it. 

The criticism of religious revivals as 
being attended with so much animal 
excitement is not justified by the facts. 
The excitement exists, but presents no 
just ground for unfavorable criticism. 
History shows there is no great forward 
movement without excitement, and 
science shows that all excitement has its 
animal side and organic relations, for 
the reason that man is in part an 
animal organism. WM. TUCKER, D.D. 





GOING TO JOHN. 


66 OING north, madam?” 
‘*No, ma’am.” 
‘*Going south, then?” 
**T don’t know, ma’am.” 
‘Why, thereare only two waysto go.” 


“*T didn’t know. I was never on the 
cars. I’m waiting for the train to go to 
John.” 

‘*John? There is no town called John. 
Where is it?” 
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“Oh! John’s my son. He’s out in 
Kansas on a claim.” 

“I'm going right to Kansas myself. 
You intend to visit?” 

‘* No, ma’am.” 

She said it with a sigh so heart-bur- 
(lened the stranger was touched. 

‘John sick?” 

te No.” 

The evasive tone, the look of pain in 
the furrowed face, were noticed by the 
stylish lady as the gray head bowed up- 
on the toil-marked hand. She wanted 
to hear her story ; to help her. 

‘* Excuse me—John in trouble?” 

‘““No, no—I’m in trouble. Trouble 
my old heart never thought to see.” 

“The train does not come for some 
time. Here, rest your head upon my 
cloak.” 

‘“You are kind. If my own weresol 
shouldn't be in trouble to-night.” 

‘**Whatis your trouble? May beI can 
help you.” 

‘“Tt’s hard to tell it to strangers, but 
my old heart is too full to keep it back. 
When I was left a widow with the three 
children, I thought it was more than I 
could bear ; but it wasn’t bad as this—” 

The stranger waited till she recovered 
lher voice to go on. 

‘**T had only the cottage and my will- 
ing hands. I toiled early and late all 
the years till John could help me. Then 
we kept the girls at school, John and 
me. They were married not long ago. 
Married rich, too, as the world goes. John 
sold the cottage, sent me to the city to 
live with them and he went West to 
begin for himself. He said he had pro- 
vided for the girls, and they would pro- 
vide for me now.” 

Her voice choked with emotion. 
stranger waited in silence. 

“‘T went to them in the city. I went 
to Mary’s first. She lived in a great 
house with servants to wait on her; a 
house many times larger than the little 
cottage—but I soon found there wasn’t 
room enough for me—” 

The tears stood in the lines of her 


The 


I lived. 


cheeks. The ticket agent came out 
softly, stirred the fire, and went back. 
After a pause she continued : 

“T went to Martha’s—went with a 
pain in my heart I never felt before. I 
was willing to do anything so as not to 
be a burden. But that wasn’t it. I 
found they were ashamed of my bent 
old body and my withered face—ashamed 
of my rough, wrinkled hands—made so 
toiling for them--” 

The tears came thick and fast now. 
The stranger’s hand rested carelessly on 
the gray head. 

‘* At last they told me I must live at a 
boarding house, and they’d keep me 
there. I couldn’t say anything back. 
My heart was too full of pain. I wrote 
to John what they were going to do. 
He wrote right back, a long, kind letter 
for me to come right to him. I always 
had a home while he had a roof, he said. 
To come right there and stay as long as 
That his mother should never 
go out to strangers. So I’m going to 
John. He’s got only his rough hands 
and his great warm heart—but there’s 
room for his old muther—God bless— 
him—” 

The stranger brushed a tear from her 
fair cheek and awaited the conclusion. 

‘**Some day when I am gone where I'll 
never trouble them again, Mary and 
Martha will think of it all. Some day 
when the hands that toiled for them are 
folded and still; when the eyes that 
watched over them through many a 
weary night are closed forever; when 
the little old body, bent with the burdens 
it bore for them, is put away where itcan 
never shame them—” 

The agent drew his hand quickiy be- 
fore his eyes, and went out as if to look 
for the train. The stranger's jeweled 
fingers stroked the gray locks, while the 
tears of sorrow and the tears of sympathy 
fell together. The weary heart was un- 
burdened. Soothed by a touch of sym- 
pathy the troubled soul yielded to the 
longing for rest, and shefell asleep. The 
agent went noiselessly about his duties 
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that he might not wake her. As the fair 
stranger watched she saw a smile on the 
careworn face. The lips moved. She 


bent down to hear. 
“I’m doing it for Mary and Martha. 
They'll take care of me sometime.” 


She was dreaming of the days in the 
little cottage—of the fond hopes which 
inspired her, long before she learned, 
with a broken heart, that some day she 
would turn, homeless in the worid, to go 
to John. 





TWILIGHT. 


The shadows are veiling the brow of the 
hills, 

And vapors are soothing the murmuring 
rills, 

While twilight, the daughter of sunshine 
and shade, 

Is queen of the evening, in glory arrayed. 


She gracefully mantles the waning of day, 

And welcomes the evening in golden array, 

Yet softens the glimmering curtain of light 

With shadows that melt on the bosom of 
night. 


Triumphant she rides on the billows of fire, 

With chaplet of jewels in queenly attire; 

In gold-tilted armor she flashes her blade, 

And marshals the stars in their nightly 
parade! 


With coursers unheeded, undaunted they 
run, 

Whose footsteps all follow the path of the 
sun: 

When softly unfolding her curtain of blue, 

All spangled with silver, she waves her 
adieu. 


Thus onward forever with banners un- 


furled. 
Her halo of glory enraptures the world; 


While sentinel stars on the borders of night, 
Now herald the vast constellations of light. 


In silence its millions of systems revolved; 

In silence itsproblems are ever unsolved ; 

In silence we gaze on the boundless do- 
mains, 

Where infinite order and harmony reigns. 


When, lo! from the verge of the measure- 
less deep, 


Where numberless ages all silently sleep, 

Aurora emerges from cycles unborn. 

With twilight to hail the glad tidings of 
morn. 


United they mingle in loving embrace, 

Expanding their pinions new regions to 
grace ; j 

Dissolving the shadows with orient light, 

And melting the stars from the bosom of 
night ; 


While earth, in response to the language of 
flowers, 

In rapture arouses from star-lighted bow. rs ; 

Unveiling her features she wendeth her way 

To the radiant realms of the monarch of day. 


The birds sweetly carol their matinal lays, 

And nature responds with her chorus of 
praise ; 

While dewdrops that fell by invisible showers 

Are jewels aflame on the bosom of flowers. 


Thus oft in our pathway from darkness for- 
lorn 

The teardrops of night are the jewels of 
mern ; 

And hopes that are buried and shrouded in 
gloom, 

Like seeds are weil-planted in fragrance to 
bloom. 


Every sigh that is hushed on the bosom of 
night 

Is a song as it wakens, and welcomes the 
light ; 

While hope, brightly dawning, illumines the 
way 

From twilight of morning to infinite day. 


WARREN SUMNER BARTON. 
Patcrsu:., N. J. 
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“A GIRL’S PROBLEM.*’—Farther. 


SHOULDN'T besurprised, Margaret 
MacKensie, if you felt that the 
friend who pillaged your waste basket, 
and cast its whirling flakes of storm 
upon the world, is a somewhat officious 
and impertinent party. But I assure 
you I have found no study of late so 
curious and interesting as the figures 
of this same girl’s problem, upon which 
she has tried to do a little earnest, 
private ciphering, with results appar- 
ently not very satisfactory to herself, 
though giving to the _ speculative 
observer exceedingly clear and em- 
phatic indices of character. 
There is no doubt, Miss Margaret 


MacKensie, that you are a young lady 
of extremely strong convictions and 
very resolute, determined action, and it 
will depend altogether on your choice 
of interests and occupations whether 
you develop into a tediously fussy, 
bustling woman, driving with tremen- 


dous force at the trifling details of life, 
or whether you round to the generous 
proportions of a free, untrammeled 
nature, with broad, full comprehension, 
serene, fair judgment, and every power 
strengthened and expanded by exercise 
in the work best adapted to your ca- 
pacities, and closest to your sympathy 
and love. 

There are multitudes of men and 
women who fall into the first class of 
disagreeably energetic drivellers from 
pure lack of any adequate aim to lift 
and enlarge their thought, and to 
determine their position, place and use 
in the world. 

Probably the majority of these are 
quite unconscious of their latent facul- 
ties, and attribute their discontent and 
wasted power entirely to some external 
circumstances over which, it is believed, 
they had no control. 

And, indeed, it is the most difficult of 
things to choose deliberately a pursuit 
in life, where there is not so absolute a 
force of talent that there can be no 


possibility of mistake, however contrary 
to its election the genius may be pushed 
by unfavoring influences. The saddest 
of failures is a life warped and shrunken 
by an occupation utterly uncongenial, 
and ill adapted to the individual powers, 
but the world is full of such wrecks. 
For the ignorance and inexperience of 
youth make it an easy victim to the 
whims and prejudices of advisers who 
rarely take the character of the subject 
into consideration, and the necessity of 
earning the means of livelihood is a 
compelling force, dragging thousands 
into employments wholly distasteful 
and unendurable except for the rewards. 
Frequently and almost inevitably, in 
the country, there is a restriction of 
choice which wider acquaintance with 
the world and its diversity of uses is 
liable to reveal, too late, very often, for 
the expansion of cramped and fettered 
faculties in directions that would have 
been earlier sought had there been given 
any clue to their existence. 

The grand social scheme of co-opera- 
tive industries will, without doubt, 
correct such evils by bringing to bear 
upon the development of its young 
factors the influeyce of all grades of 
employment, each highest and most 
ennobling to him, or to her, who can 
best perform it. But this educative 
power is yet, perhaps, a long way off, 
and what may be done under present 
conditions is all that is left us to 
consider. 

Really, the case being so perplexing 
in the view of men, it would seem that 
any woman who could be content in the 
sphere of domestic life, which is acknowl- 
edged wholly hers, might avoid the 
bewilderments, embarrassments and 
mistakes that attend the seeking of an 
outside profession. 

Yet, I assure you, Iam the last to 
gainsay her right to free choice in any 
field which attracts her, and would give 
every favoring word and influence to 
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the fulfillment of her aspirations, how- 
ever lofty and far-reaching, or eccentric 
and peculiar they might be. Neverthe- 
less, the elements of conquest are part 
and parcel of herself, and the chances 
of success are based on her own interior 
force of character rather than on the 
external aid of advantageous cir- 
cumstances. 

I must say, then, as I might have 
said to your brother, Tom, my dear, 
young lady: Be honestly and earnestly 
sure of the thing you want to do, and 
are capable of doing, and strike out 
your own way to the accomplishment 
of what you feel to be a rational, well- 
defined purpose. You will go more 
unerringly to your work, and encounter 
fewer impediments in fearlessly taking 
your own course, than in _ striving 
timidly to follow the confusing and 
conflicting counsels of the multitude of 
advisers who will rush to your assist- 
ance, with words of warning and 
exhortation, at the first suggestion of 
your choice. Not, indeed, that you 
may hope to shun obstacles in any case, 
or escape cutting disappointments and 
blighting discouragements that would 
crush the ambition of a nature less 
strongly fortified by resolution than 
yours, my friend, but as long as you 
keep faith in yourself, and press steadily 
forward you will not be overcome, 
however you may shake and tremble 
sometimes at the roaring of the lions in 
your way. 

In saying this I abrogate my privilege 
of offering advice, do I not? Yet, I 
may express my earnest, cordial sym- 
pathy with your desire to test, by 
practical experiment, a woman’s ideas 
of home architecture in which she, of all 
others, is most deeply interested. In 
my own building schemes I feel fre- 
quently the need of suggestions, that 
would lend some refining grace and 
softness to a work which rarely satisfies 
me. Asa rule, men are too much given 
to utilitarian principles, and mathemat- 
ical precision to conceive any plan of 


which these are not the controlling 
element, and a delicate and harmonious 
blending of beauty with use comes of 
chance rather than of purpose in their 
architectural designs. Often there is a 
haunting perception of a good that is 
not grasped, or a sense, at least, of the 
need which there seems no faculty to 
supply, but the conventional model is 
approved, and the feminine ideal re- 
mains a beautiful phantom, awaiting a 
woman brave and strong enough to give 
it form and expression, when all the 
world will hail it with glad recognition. 

I can but hope, Miss Margaret, that 
you will work out faithfully your own 
ideas of the subject you take in hand, 
unbiased by the canons of custom, and 
unhampered by any arbitrary rule of 
art beyond the foundation laws which 
command your earliest attention, and 
which you ignore at the cost of all that 
you aim to accomplish. 

You will study, of course, the various 
orders of architecture, ancient and 
modern, not so much with a view to 
copy as to receive suggestive aids to the 
development of original plans, which 
are, after all, my friend, only new 
combinations, modifications and im- 
provements of the old. There is a vast 
field for more delicate and less formal 
workers, who may give to unsatisfied 
seekers an occasional fulfilment of 
possibilities which they have vaguely 
imagined, and you need have no fear 
that any honest effort of yours in this 
direction will fail of respectful recogni- 
tion and appreciation, if deserved. 

Were I in your place—not presuming 
to counsel in the least, understand—I 
should seek a practical training in 
mechanical principles by apprenticeship 
to ‘the best workman I could con 
veniently find, leaving the acquirements 
and finish of schools until I had justified 
my faith -by demonstration of the pos- 
session of a talent deserving and 
demanding the broadest cultivation and 
widest exercise. 

If there_is any help which I can 
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render you, I shall be very happy, at 
any time, to respond to your call. 
Whatever message you may feel inclined 
to address to me, in care of the editors 


who have given your letter to the 

public, will be promptly and cheerfully 

answered. Very truly, your friend, 
JOHN HAMILTON, ARCHITECT. 


—-?*s 


THE COMIC SIDE OF BIRD AND ANIMAL LIFE. 


YOME writers have endeavored to 
Ss show on the authority of that fa- 
mous philosopher, Hobbes, that man is 
the only ‘‘animal” that can laugh—but 
there seems to be a difference of opinion 
on that subject—and in the following 
quotation I give the reader the benefit of 
thedoubt. ‘‘Thereare animals that both 
laugh and weep. There are, on the 
contrary, races of men, like the Ameri- 
can Indians and Cingalese Veddas, 
which do not laugh, 

Two essentials are needed in order to 
produce the physical phenomenon of 
laughter in man—first, facial, vocal, or 
other muscles including the diaphragm, 
and second, the emotions or ideas which 
give rise to laughter. Certain animals 


possess both these essentials. The gorilla 
possesses the facial muscles, and Darwin 
claims that various monkeys have them. 
Allthe mammalia, in common with man, 
have the diaphragm, which is capable of 
rapid relaxation and contraction as well 


as spasmodic action. The chimpanzee is 
said to smile. The smile of the titi 
monkey is a playful one. The dog can 
both smile and grin, whether affection or 
pleasure, hypocrisy, or cunning dictate. 
Dogs distinguish the different kinds of 
laughter, they note the distinction be- 
tween that which is good humored 
and that which is sarcastic They are 
sensitive to ridicule, yet not unfre- 
quently try to produce laughter in man, 
and deep is their mortification if they 
fail. Romanes tells us of a Skye terrier 
that tried to amuse his master and pro- 
voke his laughter by certain tricks it had 
taught itself, and was sulky if its efforts 
proved fruitless. An orang-outang in 
the London Zoological Gardens showed 
every sign of pleasure when its practical 
jokes excited men’s laughter, and Rev. 


Dr. Wood records the instance of a tame 
jackdaw who enjoyed the fun of boys’ 
games like leapfrog and tag as much as 
the boys did themselves. 

The statement that there are races of 
men that do not laugh lacks confirma- 
tion and throws a shadow upon what 
the writer has to say about the ‘‘laugh- 
ing birds and beasts.” 

The parrot is a capital laugher. He 
laughs at his own practical jokes. 
White, of Selbourne, speaks of the 
heartiness of laughter in the wood- 
pecker. A pet magpie of Jesse's, he 
says in that incomparable ‘ History of 
Selbourne,” had a laugh that was so 
hearty, joyous and natural that no one 
who heard it could help joining in it. 
There are tales of certain swallows who 
on the successful issue of a practical 
joke played by them on a cat, seemed 
each to set up alaugh at the disappointed 
enemy very like the laugh of a young 
child when tickled. Miss Cobbe says 
the goose has, perhaps, the keenest 
appreciation of humor of any animal, 
unless it be her own arch enemy, the 
fox? And she illustrates this assertion 
by the narrative of a practical joke 
played on a number of pigs by a flock of 
geese. The poor porkers were caused 
to run the gauntlet down a lane of geese 
biting at them with their bills, simply to 
frighten them, and that the geese might 
enjoy the terror and squealing of the 
pigs. 

‘““One of my horses,” says Baker 
Pasha, ‘“‘out of pure amusement, kicks 
at the men as they pass, and having 
succeeded several times in kicking them 
into the river, he perseveres in the fun, 
I believe, for lack of other enjoyment.” 

There is a certain hyena which, from 
the peculiarity of its cry, is styled the 
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laughing hyena, and in Australia there 
is a bird—a kingfisher—which is called 
for a similar reason the laughing 
jackass. Its notes strongly resemble a 
rude, powerful laugh. The great 
African traveler, Livingstone, speaks of 
the African brown Ibis, whose cry is a 
loud ha-ha-ha ! 

As it is true that certain animals 
possess the physical qualifications for 
laughter, so also is it correct that they 
possess all the apparatus for shedding 
tears. The dog, horse, elephant, bear, 
cat, donkey, mule, various deer, soko, 
chimpanzee, mandril, titi, or other 
monkeys or apes, cattle, camel, giraffe, 
shed tears under emotions of grief and 
sorrow. The parrot does not shed tears, 
but possesses the kindred power of 
sobbing. Chimpanzees will weep at 
dread of punishment, monkeys and 
elephants on account of disappointment 
or mortification, the Cingalese elephant 
on account of captivity and confinement, 
the titi from fear, terror or fright, the 
stag at bay and caged rat from despair, 
certain monkeys because they are pitied, 
and the young soko, says Dr. Living- 
stone, out of mere pettishness or non- 
compliance with his whims. 

Mrs. Burton says she has seen in the 
Syrian desert ‘‘ tears roll down camels’ 
cheeks with thirst.” Some one speaking 
of a mule crippled by a two-inch nail in 
his foot: ‘‘His face was the picture of 
pain and despair. Tears streamed out 
of his eyes.” Dr. Livingstone records 
the instance of a young soko, which, if 


not taken up in the arms like a child, 
when it desired and appealed to be so 
carried, engaged in the most bitter 
human-like weeping. Dr. Boerlage 
shot a female (mother) ape in Java that 
fell mortally wounded from a tree 
clasping the young one in her arms, 
and she died weeping. 

A giraffe, wounded by a rifle shot, 
was also found to have tears trickling 
from the lashes of his dark, humid eyes. 
Gordon Cumming, the African traveler, 
speaks of large tears trickling from the 
eyes of a dying elephant. Some old 
rats, finding a young one dead by 
drowning, wiped the tears from their 
eyes with their forepaws, says the 
Animal World. Instances might be 
enumerated without limit to show that 
certain animals have both the physical 
requirements for grins and tears, and 
are susceptible to the same emotions 
that cause tears and laughter in man. 

It may be said with certainty that the 
animal kingdom easily distinguishes 
friends from foes. Cruelty to animals 
is forbidden by the laws of God and by 
the laws of man. All living things 
shrink from physical pain: Birds and 
beasts show great affection for their 
offspring, and will run dangerous risks 
to protect them from the assaults of their 
enemies, but whether or not they have 
that sense and sensitiveness which will 
cause them to laugh when pleased and 
weep when disappointed and hurt is a 
question I shall not assume the province 
of determining. GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 





JULIUS CESAR’S TEMPERAMENT. 


F Julius Cesar we have tolerably 

full descriptions, so that we are 
enabled to determine with a good deal 
of exactness the nature of his physiology. 
‘* He was a tall, well-made man, rather 
slender than stout, with a high, but not 
broad forehead, long, pale face, with a 
large mouth, and dark sparkling eyes. 
His nose was a well-proportioned one 


and of the true Roman type, though not 
so strongly marked as in some of his co- 
temporaries. He was considered one of 
the handsomest men of his time.” His 
vanity seems to have been marked, as 
was evident not only in his ordinary 
dealings with men, but in his dress and 
manner ; becoming bald early in life, he 
showed a rather marked sensitiveness 
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about it, and tried as far as possible to 
conceal it by bringing forward the hair 
from the back part of his head. With 
all the honors that were conferred upon 
him by the Senate, that which seems to 
have given him the most delight was 
the privilege of wearing the laurel wreath 





his mouth was regular, the lips rather 
full, giving to the lower part of the face 
an expression of kindliness, while his 
breadth of forehead indicated full devel- 
opment of his intellectual faculties. His 
face was full, at least in youth, but in 
the busts which were made toward the 


Jvuivs Caesar. 


constantly, that helping much to cover 
his bare poll. 

In Louis Napoleon's life of Ceesar the 
following description is given of him. 
‘His eyes were dark, his glance pene- 
trating and his complexion colorless ; 
his nose straight and somewhat thick, 


close of his life his features are thinner 
and bear the traces of fatigue. His voice 
was sonorous and vibrating, his gestures 
noble and an air of dignity pervaded his 
whole person. His coustitution which 
at first was delicate grew robust by sober 
living and by his habit of exposing him- 
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self to the inclemency of the seasons. 
Accustomed from his youth to manly ex- 
ercises he was a bold horseman and he 
supported with ease privations and fa- 
tigues. Habitually abstemious, his health 
was not weakened by excessive labor, 
nor by excessive pleasure.” 

Such was great Czesar’s physical con- 
stitution, such the blending of its quali- 
ties. He had been well educated, and 
practice enabled him to wield a rather 
ready pen, so that he could indicate the 
part of a historian with respect to his 
own military operations, but the direct- 
ness and strength of the man are seen in 
his writing, as with little attempt at dis- 
play he describes his marches and battles 
and the characteristics of the people 
against whom he had operated. 


The bilious or strongly evolved phases 
of the motive temperament imparted 
activity and power tothought and move- 
ment; he was ambitious and his mental 
power contributed to his becoming a 
leader of the Roman people. The great- 
ness of the warrior was consistent with 
the eminence of the politician. Proba- 
bly he has no equal, taking him altogeth- 
er, in Roman history, and as a soldier 
probably no modern captain is up to his 
level with the exception of Napoleon. 

Michelet calls Ceesar, ‘the man of hu- 
manity,” as he loved the people, next to 
his own advancement, and even the de- 
spised Jews couhted him as a friend and 
mourned his death. 

From “* The Physical Factors in Character.” 
No. 8, Human Nature Liprary. 
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THE INSTITUTE. 


HE late session of the American 
Institute of Phrenology was one 
of the most successful in the history of 
the Institute. Forty students received 
the Certificate from the hand of the 
President at the exercises that closed 
the course of lectures. Among these 
students were ladies and gentlemen of 
education and standing in their respec- 
tive spheres of life. As usual the most 
distant sections of the country were 
represented. One student came from 
Spain, while Canada sent two, who 
would be a credit to any community. 
The interest in the lectures delivered by 
the professors in the different depart- 
ments continued from first to last, in 
fact rose with the progress of the course, 
and frequently displayed itself by a 
positive enthusiasm. 

The sentiment of the students with 
regard to the objects of the Institute and 
their consideration of the manner in 
which its work is conducted is well 
shown in the following. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE CLASS OF 1887. 
1st. That whereas the study of the 


human mind has in all ages engaged the 
attention of the thoughtful and educated, 


and whereas the study of mind by reflection 
on consciousness must result in a multi- 
plicity of doctrines, each bearing the impre-s 
of the mental state and capability of its 
author, and whereas Phrenology is a ment..| 
Philosophy founded on the anatomy and 
physiology of the brain. we recognize in 
this Science the system, by which alone we 
can understand and determine mental 
manifestations. 


2d. That we recognize in the American 
Institute of Phrenology, with its staff of 
educated and experienced professors, an 
institution of great value and importance, 
and we most heartily commend it to all 
students of Anthropalogy in its varied and 
interesting aspects. 


8d. That we can not sufficiently express 
our obligation and gratitude to our efficient 
and devoted Teschers for their uniform 
courtesy and kindness, and the zeal with 
which they have sought to make us masters 
of the important subjects embraced in the 
course of instruction. 


4th. Resolved: That we commend to the 
ublic the PHrenorogicaL JOURNAL AND 
Somnee oF Hearty as an instructive and 
interesting Magazine. believing that its 
perusal would do much to improve the 
mental growth and physical health of the 
people. 
Dated Oct. 14, ’87. 
H. F. ORVIS. 
W. J. HUNTER. 
F. A. FARISS. 


Com mittee. 
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HEALTH EXPERIENCE OF AN AGED MAN. 


F experience is the dearest, it is, if 
well-made, the surest teacher. In- 
deed, after all our theories and splendid 
achievements in science, experience is 
their only sure foundation. Hence the 
importance of apparatus in our colleges 
to demonstrate the facts constituting the 
different branches of a scientific course. 
However much readers may differ in 


opinions about health, disease, and its 
cure, in one proposition ‘there can be 
little room for doubt or diversity. Of 
all sciences, the laws of health are of 


the first importance. A sound body, 
maintaining a sound mind, is the treas- 
ure above all others—it is in gospel 
phrase, ‘‘the pearl of great price.” 
Gaining all else and losing this, we are 
poor, and worrying ina life scarcely 
worth living. 

The experience of an aged man—near 
seventy-six—given in the simplest, tru- 
est words, may be of some value to the 
readers of this journal. 

As early as in 1836 I settled and com- 
menced the practice of law in Illinois, 
Born and reared in Kentucky, with 
scarcely a ray of pure hygienic light, I 
knew of no hygienic living. My good 
mother, having a large volume of brain, 
and drinking strong tea, suffered much 
under spells of headache. Somehow 
getting the idea that tea was certainly 
the occasion, if not the cause of these 


pains, feeling them at times myself, I 
quit the use of that beverage nor ever 
contracted the use of coffee, which soon 
began to take its place. This negative 
hygiene was about all I knew for the 
first fifteen years of my professional life. 
By this timeI became feeble and con- 
sulted an eminent physician for relief. 
He told me that my stomach was im- 
paired, and unable to digest the food I 
was putting init. I asked him if he 
had any way of curing it. He said, if, 
indeed, drugs could cure any diseases, 
they surely had not as yet cured a case 
of dyspepsia. Then I wished to know 
what was tobe done. He asked if I had 
ever made a horse’s back sore, and if 
so, which was the better way to heal it. 
Replying that the worst case I ever had 
was cured by taking and keeping the 
saddle off, the wound cleaned with soft 
water, and the animal in a shaded piece 
of blue-grass Kentucky pasture. Said 
he, you have the cure of dyspepsia. 
Unsaddle your stomach, put nothing 
more but the pure graham crackers, a 
little rice and fruit in it, keep your skin 
from head to foot clean, exercise gently 
and regularly in out-door air at some 
light hoeing im the garden, or with a 
light saw and ax at your wood pile, and 
your stomach, general health and 
strength will recover. This I tried quite 
imperfectly to do; and after taking 
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a journey from the Mississippi River to 
Maine, returned home to: more effectu- 
ally follow my doctor's prescription. In 
this I was much assisted by one of Dr. 
Jennings’ books on hygiene. 

Every week’s experience in my simple 
fare and morning bath, in my garden, 
at my wood pile, confirmed the hygienic 
theory. I learned, especially as I read 
Dr. R. T. Trall’s writings, that the cure 
was not in the drugs, that they did not 
acton the system or any part of it, but 
the vitality of the body acted on the 
drug. I learned, moreover, that nature 
never caused sickness, but it comes by 
violating her laws of health, and the way 
to get well was by ceasing to do evil, 
and learning to do well. Cease the 
cause and we cease the effect. Invari- 
bly I foulnd the cure came from the vis 
medicatrix nature. 

My habits were ‘‘early to bed and 
early to rise,” enjoying the fresh morn- 
ing air, breathing deeply, and exercising 
before breakfast. 

Tobacco I’ve never touched but once, 
when, of course, it made me sick, nor 
alcoholic liquor in any form since my 
eighteenth year. Then a good Presby- 
terian preacher’s sermon convinced me 
that the vile stuff was evil, only evil, 
and that continually. Sick or well, 
sink or swim, survive or perish, from 
that day to this I have stood entirely 
aloof from it. 

Believing that the eye was made for 
only the single purpose of seeing, that 
the ear was for hearing, and the stomach 
for digesting pure food, putting that into 
chyme and chyile with which to supply 
the natural waste of the system, I have 


used as seldom and in as small quan- 
tities as possible. At home on our 
home table, I can wholly avoid these 
unnatural excitants. Excepting on two 
occasions, after traveling and overeating 
at very unhygienic tables, I have not 
had an hour’s illness for twenty years. 
I abstained on the first occasion from 
food for three days, walked through the 
lovely park at Albany, and lectured 
the fourth day. The second spell was at 
Jacksonville, Fla., I then drank tepid 
water to cleanse out my stomach, bathed, 
put a compress on my back where the 
pain was severe, and was nearly restored 
the next morning. 

A few months ago, failing to prepare 
my stomach for asea voyage, I took pas- 
sage at New York for Fernandina, Fla., 
and suffered much with seasickness for 
three days. My remedy was a total fast, 


‘and had the trip and the intolerable sick- 


ness lasted Dr. Tanner’s forty days, I 
may have gotten up a second edition to 
his wonderful experience. As it was 
I recovered more than a day before the 
end of our voyage, and thenceforth 
endured the rolling of the ship with 
impunity. 

Spending over three months in the 
cool northern clime—mostly in Maine— 
and returning to Florida in the midst 
of our hottest weather, I keep my health 
even better than those who have re- 
mained through the summer, and live 
in the common fashion of the times. 

My age is near seventy-six, I can walk 
twenty miles a day, read, write, and 
thread needles, without glasses. As my 
appetite is keener, and food purer than 
in my earlier days, it is enjoyed the bet- 


tried so to use it. Indigestible articles, ter, W. PERKINS. 
including all condiments, I have 
—_—————_ oe o-0e— 


Foop anp Work.—A calculation re- 
veals the fact that a hard working per- 
son uses about 8$ pounds of food and 
drink daily on the average. The profit 
which the body gets on the transaction 
has been calculated. The energy stored 
up in 8} pounds of food ought to raise 3, - 
400 tons one foot high. Most of this 





energy, however, is expended in keep- 
ing the body warm and its functions ac- 
tive. About one-tenth can be spent in 
our bodily movements or in work. The 
profit, then, on the process is about ten 
per cent. This is enough toraise 340 tons 
one foot high each day. 
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COUNTRY 
NE of our young monthlies publish- 
ed recently the lamentations of an 
English woman over the formal‘ Draw- 
ing Rooms” in which our British society 
cousins occasionally indulge. By very 
contrast,n all except the utter stupidity 
of the affair, it reminds us of a time-hon- 
ored American custom, equally lament- 
able, viewed either from a hygienic or an 
intellectual point of view. This is the 
‘* visiting ” practice of our rural districts, 
where eating beyond measure and gossip 
without limit are the order of the day. 

It begins in the fall after the farmer 
has husked his corn and killed his pigs, 
and his wife has made and stuffed her 
sausage, pressed her headcheese and 
pickled her ‘‘ souse.” 

There is now nothing pressing to be 
done, though all can find plenty to do, 
especially the wife. But having worked 
hard all the year they feel entitled to a lit- 
tlerecreation, and so some fine cold morn- 
ing Mrs. Oldtown says to her husband: 

‘‘Come, Samuel, hitch up the team 
and let’s go visiting to-day.” 

‘* Well, I don’t care if we do,” Samuel 
responds, wiping the last drop of syrup 
from his plate with the remains of a pan- 
cake, ‘‘ But where’ll we go?” 

‘* Well, there is Ran Jones's folks, we 
owe them a visit. They was here last 
February and Mrs. Jones asks me every 
time she sees me when I’m going to pay 
back her visit. And there’s Uncle Si's 
folks. It’s a shame we haint been there. 
Mercy! we've got places enough to go. 
This always stayin’ to home and workin’ 
like a slave I don’t think much of.” 

‘*T was thinkin’ I'd like to go and see 
Lev Smalley. He’s been gettin’ some 
new cattle and I’d like to take a look at 
‘em before I buy this spring.” 

‘Well, I don’t owe Lev’s wife a visit, 
but she’s always askin’ me to come. I 
spose we might as well go. One thing, 
she always has lots of good things to 
eat.” : 

We will suppose that this happens on 


VISITING. 

a very cold morning, as it often does, for 
then the ‘preparations are more numer- 
ous and interesting. 

The buffalo robes have to be brought 
in and placed on chairs around the stove 
to warm. Two or three bricks are put 
in the oven to keep the feet warm during 
the ride. And even the horses’ head- 
stalls have to come from the barn to the 
kitchen stove to have the frost drawn 
out of the *‘ bits,” else the horses’ mouths 
would stick to them likea damp finger 
to a frosty doorlatch. 

From pegs in the spare room are 
brought out the best greatcoat, the broad 
cloth suit, the black silk dress, the blan- 
ket shawl and heavy cloak. From 
various snug corners, come Mr. O.’s fur 
tippet, or long knit comforter, Mrs. O.’s 
‘**cloud ” and huge pairs of thick woolen 
mittens lined with canton flannel. 

Now comes the time of dressing, which, 
owing to infrequent practice, is sorely 
trying to their tempers. This is espec- 
ially the case with Mr.O. The ‘‘dratted” 
collar is too much for his stiff fingers and 
Mrs. O. has to stop in the midst of her 
hair-dressing, tuck the end of the unfin- 
ished coil in her mouth and take the col- 
lar in hand. 

Then the master of the house struggles 
into his overcoat, winds several yards of 
comforter about his neck and departs for 
the barn. Mrs. O. proceeds to envelope 
herself in cloak, shawl, nubia, etc., and 
by the time the horses prance up to the 
door is helpless and uncomfortable as 
were the fat Hansers in King Valdemar’s 
banquet room. 

The warm bricks and robes are now 
hustled into the sleigh, the animated 
bundles roll in upon them and are tuck- 
ed up by the hired man. Then off gothe 
horses and the children are left with 
chattering teeth watching the fast disap- 
pearing forms of their parents. 

Meanwhile at another farm-house, five 
or six miles away, Mrs. Smalley is ex- 
claiming, ‘‘There! We're going to have 
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company to-day, sure. I’vedropped the 
dish cloth.” 

‘Better bake up another batch of 
mince pies, hadn’t you? Them you made 
last week must be most gone,” suggests 
Mr. S., whose “* staff of life” is that great 
indigestible—pie. 

‘*Oh, there’s seven left yet, and two 
custard pies But I might make some 
pound cake.” 

“Ma ! somebody’s drivin’ in,” announ- 
ces a young Smailey an hour or so after- 
ward. 

‘“Why, it’s Sam Oldtown’s folks as 
true as I live !” exclaims Mr. S., and he 
dives into his coat and cap. 

“Well! well!” exclaims Mrs. S. from 
the doorway as the sleigh drivesup. ‘‘So 
you've come at last. I told Lev this 


morning we were going to have com- 
pany, for I dropped the dish cloth.” 
Mrs. O., assisted by the husband, now 
rolls out of the sleigh, pulls up her 
‘*cloud” and meets the hearty smack of 
her hostess with one equally hearty. The 


men shake hands with a ‘‘ Well, how 
goes it?” and then the visiting begins. 

In the house the women relate to each 
other all their personal experiences since 
last they met—what aches and pains 
they have suffered, how many times the 
children have had colds, how many 
cans of preserves they ‘‘done up” last 
fall, how many pickles they “laid 
down,” where they bought their last 
new calico dresses, how much they 
paid a yard, and whether they fade or 
don’t fade. At the barn the men are 
discussing stock, not the kind that drives 
Wall street into panics, but the fat, 
sleek cattle and frolicsome colts that 
grace the barnyard. 

By the time they reach the house a 
fire has been started in the parlor, a dish 
of apples has been brought from the 
cellar, as a prelude to the business of 
the day, and the women, having fin- 
ished with their own personal matters 
are ready to take up those of their 
neighbors. 


Before much progress has been made 
in this direction, however, Mrs. S. must 
leave to see about dinner, for notwith- 
standing the fact that there are three or 
four kinds of cake in the cellar, besides 
cookies and doughnuts, two kinds of pie 
and no end of cold meats, preserves and 
pickles, she must spend three hours or 
more in boiling, baking and stewing 
before there is anything ‘‘ fit to eat.” 
In vain Mrs. O. begs her not to make a 
fuss. Her reputation as a cook is at 
stake, and can not be sacrificed even to 
the solicitations of a friend. 

And now the duty of entertaining the 
company devolves upon Mr. §S., but it 
can not be truthfully said that he is 
equal to its performance. He can talk 
with Mr. O. about the crops and the 
markets, but can not handle household 
economy and other subjeets of interest 
to Mrs.O. So she knits or sews and 
listens when she feels disposed. 

At last the event of the day is at hand. 
Dinner is announced. In sober expec- 
tancy the company march out to the 
table. 

Ah, ye gods! here are sights to tempt 
an anchorite, or a hygienic philosopher! 
To enumerate all the dishes on that table 
would take a column, and then some- 
thing savory would be left out. But for 
the comfort of hungry boarders, and for 
the solace of doctors who begin to fear 
that people are learning to live without 
pills, we will name a few. 

There are mashed potatoes, garnished 
with lumps of butter and clouds of black 
pepper. There is squash, stewed corn, 
and cabbage. There are baked ribs 
stuffed with sausage, sliced smoked 
beef and ‘‘head-cheese.” There are 
warm biscuit and honey and jelly; 
pickled ‘‘ mangoes,” cucumbers and 
peaches. The very table would groan if 
it could, and the visitors would groan if 
they dared before the dinner is done. If 
one were allowed to take his choice, if 
he were asked, ‘‘ Rib, sausage, beef or 
head-cheese ?” in true waiter style it 
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would not be so bad. But no, he must 
take and eat a generous portion of every 
dish, else he shows want of confidence 
in the skill of thecook. His plate is not 
only heaped with meats, potatoes and 
squash till there is not a vacant corner, 
but it is surrounded with little dishes of 
stewed corn, cabbage, jelly, etc., until, 
when his coffee cup arrives, there is no 
room to lay down so much as his knife. 
On top of the dinner, with perhaps the 
plates removed, comes the dessert, two 
kinds of pie and pudding. 

It is a wonder that one of them is able 
to leave the table, but at last they manage 
to stagger away and endeavor to sit 
down comfortably in the parlor. 

It is well that no after-dinner speeches 
are expected. The brain of a Webster 
could not work after that meal. But 
the discussion of Sally Bang’s new beau, 
or the shortcomings of the school- 
teacher is not a very severe mental 
strain. Scarcely have their buttons 
ceased to be in jeopardy, when in come 
heaping plates of cracked walnuts, and, 
perhaps, if the temperance people have 
not been busy in that vicinity, a pitcher 
of cider. This helps in dissecting the 
minister and the deacons, 

As the empty shells are taken out 
there begins to be heard the clatter of 
dishes upon the diningroom table 
again. The visitors start up in alarm, 


and say they must be going. But they 
are forbidden to think of going without 
their tea. 

“*But I ain’t the least bit hungry !”’ 
says Mrs. O. 

‘“We've been eating ever since we 
been here,” says Mr. O. 

‘*Oh, well, you can drink a cup of 
tea. It'll be ready in a few minutes, 
and it’s early yet.” 

There is nothing to do but to stay, to 
go out to the diningroom again and 
face that table loaded now with five or 
six kinds of cake, two or three kinds of 
preserves, with more pickles and cheese 
and honey and biscuit. 

This meal comes to an end sooner 
than the other in spite of Mrs. §.’s 
entreaties to ‘‘ take hold and eat,” and 
then the visitors declare they must be 
going. ‘he wraps are brought out, the 
bundling-up process is repeated, while 
the women keep reiterating a score of 
times at least, ‘‘Now come again.” 
‘* Yes, I will, but now you come and 
see me.” 

Then the bells come merrily jingling 
up to the door, and the two huge, almost 
inanimate bodies, far moreswollen and 
unbendable than when they came, are 
whisked off homeward to digest their 
enormous meals, and reflect over the 
valuable information they have received. 

©. L, BENEDICT. 





PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 


ONSUMPTION, as it is commonly 
called, or the phthisis of the 
medical writers, has always been one of 
the most formidable of the diseases of 
civilization. It is of so common occur- 
rence that society appears to regard it as 
one of the inevitable evils that beset hu- 
man life, and accepts the great mortality 
that is attached toit as a matter of 
course. Yet I am convinced that people 
at large do not realize the broad sweep 
of this malady, and its astounding de- 
structiveness is far from considered. If 


any one of the so-called epidemic dis- 
eases, diphtheria, measles, etc., caused 
half the number of deaths annually 
among us that must be put to the credit 
of consumption, there would be excited 
a profound sensation and vigorous meas- 
ures be set on foot for its suppression. 
Small-pox is a disease that the commu- 
nity has a wholesome dread of, but the 
victims of consumption fairly outnum- 
ber those of small-pox at least twenty to 
one. In crowded cities like Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, the proportion 
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of deaths by consumption to that of 
the entire mortality during a year, from 
all classes of diseases, is said to average 
one to five, and in certain districts where 
climatic conditions or the absence of 
sanitary precautions favor the develop- 
ment of the disease, the mortality is pro- 
gressive from year to year. 

Phthisis, from a Greek word meanirig 
to destroy or consume, and pulmonalis 
from pulmo, a lung, taken together form 
the scientific name of pulmonary con- 
sumption, and very accurately express 
the nature of the malady. The study of 
the expectorations and of the lung tissue 
when affected has shown that the cause 
of the disease is a microscopic germ or 
bacillus, the growth of which is at the 
cost of thedestruction of the lung sub- 
stance. The effect is the phthisis tubercu- 
losis, that in its early stages appears like 
a scattered deposit of small granules, or 
tubercles, white or yellowish in color, 
and of rather dense consistency. The 
upper lobe of the left lung is the part 
usually attacked first, and from that 
they extend downward. As time passes, 
unless there have been such active 
measures taken that the progress of the 
tuberculous development has been ar- 
rested, the deposits increase in number 
and size, until uniting here and there 
thick masses of altered and destroyed 
lung tissue are formed, which discharge 
purulent matter, of the yellow, gummy 
character so well known. Openings 
and cavities are then formed, whose 
borders are lung substance that still 
holds together although softened and 
destined to complete destruction by the 
dread parasite. 

The excavations thus produced vary 
much in size, from that of a pea to a 
lemon ; they may be situated deeply in 
the substance of the lung or at the sur- 
face, and es their walls are constantly 
secreting matter, a considerable quantity 
of the purulent fluid may accumulate in 
them. ‘‘Sometimes the surrounding 
substance of the lungs remains sound, 


but in general it becomes more or less 
impervious to air, and before the patient 
dies it is supposed that on an average 
three-fourths of the whole texture of the 
lungs are rendered incapable of carrying 
on the function of respiration.” 

The old writers designate several 
varieties of consumption, which are 
respectively related to certain causes or 
dominant symptonis ; but all cases may 
be included under three generai types 
or classes, viz., catarrhal, fibrous and 
tubercular. Of these the last, which 
has been described briefly above, is re- 
garded by most of the medical authori- 
ties in Europe and America as incurable. 
The tuberculous constitution is deemed 
akin to that of the scrofulous, and being 
usually an inheritance from diseased 
parents may exist in the system for 
many years unnoticed, but at length 
appear and defy the best medical skill. 
Habits of eating, breathing, exercise, 
occupation and society have much to do 
with the development of the tuberculous 
state, and therefore it is my belief that 
if it be suspected, and precautions taken 
in early life against its development in 
any of the organs, there isa good chance 
for preventing the destructive parasite 
from becoming active, if not destroying 
it altogether. Dr. Shew, before the days 
of antiseptics, but from the point of 
view of an extensive hygienic experience 
—which has much to do with what we 
know now of the scientific treatment of 
morbific germs—wrote the following: 
“The world generally has poor notions 
of what is possible to do by a combina- 
tion of good, general circumstances in 
the curing of these worst forms of 
disease. If we take a number of dirty 
children—those of the lowest and most 
unhealthy and miserable class in any of 
our great cities, and remove them to a 
good air, keep them clean, give them 
good food, and in short, bring them up 
in accordance with the principles of 
physiological science, we find that most 
of them will get along remarkably well, 
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better than children ordinarily do whose 
parents are in good circumstances. 
Such things have been done over and 
over again.” 

Causes: The immediate origin of 
consumption may be defined as a 
debilitated state of the constitution, 
which is marked by fever, excessive 
perspiration, wasting of flesh, bilious or 
digestive disturbances, frequent purg- 
ing, ete. 

But the remote, yet true causes, may be 
traced to inheritance, intermarriage, a 
daump,and variable climate, impure air 
and unclean surroundings, improper 
food and drink, the ignorant use of 
medical compounds, overwork, especially 
of a kind that precludes sufficient 


exercise of the muscles, and taxes the 
spinal nerves, and sexual abuses. From 
this enumeration it is plain enough that 
the disease is peculiar to no class of 
society, that while among the poor of 
the city we may expect to find the 
larger proportion of cases, just as we 
find among them the larger proportion 
of most diseases that have a relation to 
the circumstances that rule in their 
households and occupations, a survey 
of that part of our population that is 
regarded as living in comfort, or well to 
do, reveals a startling prevalence of it. 
While certain causes exist among the 
poor, other causes of equal potency exist 
among the rich. H. 8. D. 
(To be Continued.) 
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PATENT MEDICINES. 


T is unquestionable that patent, pro- 
prietary, commercial compounds, 
called medicines, and sold under names 
that show great fertility of invention, 
are increasing yearly. We are told that 
over ten thousand different preparations 
in every conceivable form of liquid, pow- 
der and pill are on sale over the counters 
of druggists, grocers, confectioners, 
and even of dry-goods stores. What are 
the reputable physicians doing about it? 
Substantially nothing. Here is a para- 
graph taken from the Chicago Mail of 
August 3d, last, and printed with all its 
wealth of capitals, vacuity and flourish 
of personal egotism. The writer is most 
probably one of those mixture sellers and 
wields a Donnybrook cudgel in behalf of 
his fraternity. He says the people “‘de- 
mand protection ” and they get it from 
patent medicines—and in reply to the 
query, ‘‘ What arethey ?” goes on thus: 


‘* As ageneral thing they are prescrip- 
tions having been used with great success 
by old and well-read Physicians. Thou- 
sands of invalids have been unexpectedly 
cured by their use, and they are the won- 
der and dread of Physicians and Medical 
Colleges in the U. 8., so much so, that 


Physicians graduating at Medical Col- 
leges are required to discountenance 
Proprietary Medicines, as through them 
the country doctor loses his most profita- 
ble practice. As a manufacturer of Pro- 
prietary Medicines, Dr. , of ——, 
advocates most cordially,—in order to 
prevent the risk that the sick and afflict- 
ed are liable to, almost dail¥ by the use 
of Patent Medicines put out by inexper- 
ienced persons for aggrandizement only, 
and the employing of inexperienced and 
incompetent doctors by which almost 
every village and town is cursed; and 
men claiming to be doctors who had bet- 
ter be undertakers, experimenting with 
their patients and robbing them of their 
money and health,—for the good of the 
afflicted that our government protect its 
people by making laws to regulate the 
practice of medicine by better experienc- 
ed and more thoroughly educated Phy- 
sicians, and thereby keep up the honor 
and credit of the profession, also form 
laws for the recording of recipes of Pro- 
prietary Medicines, under examination 
and decision of experienced Chemists 
and Physicians appointed for that pur- 
pose by the government, before they are 
licensed for general use. He would most 
freely place the recipe of Syrup 
under such laws, had he the proper pro- 
tection, and thereby save the prejudice 
of the people, and avoid the competition 
and imitation of worthless medicines.” 
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In spite of the fact that nearly all these 
promiscuously sold remedies are doing a 
great harm to the ignorant or indiscreet 
people who purchase them the rank and 
file of physicians look on without ven- 
turing a step in behalf of their own in- 
terests and of the health of the commun- 
ity. There are laws relating to these 
things that should be enforced, and our 
public officials, those specially elected to 
care for the public health, should do their 
duty in the matter of suppressing the 
evil. 

Can it be that the writer of the above 
is right in his indictment of the average 
physician and in the character he has 
imputed to him is to be found the reason 
for his passive attitude while this gigan- 
tic medicine ‘‘ racket” is being played by 
covetous schemers ? 

Decidedly a propos to what has been 
said above by H. is the following extract 
from a letter that we find in the late 
August number of the Albany Medical 
Annals: 


‘“*When I settled here (Rexford Flats, 
N. Y.) forty years ago,I put in my 
office a stock of drugs, expecting to 
derive some income from them, but I 
soon found that the store and grocery 
had the best of me, and I quit. At the 
present day the stores and groceries are 
supplied with a full line of proprietary 
medicines and also a stock of staple 
drugs and medicines. They have cath- 
artic pills, cough mixtures, diarrhoea 
mixtures, ointments, plasters, efc., and 
they not only sell them when called for, 
but they examine the patient and 
prescribe for him. Twenty years ago I 
had quite a business on the canal, now 
searcely any. The first man the boatman 
meets is the grocer, and if he finds out 
that any of his family are sick, he at 
once prescribes for them. From a 
careful observation over a long period, 
I think it is safe to say that in the 
country the stores and groceries do 
about one-third of the business that 


legitimately belongs to the physician.” 





> 


PHYSIOLOGY AND TEMPERANCE. 


N Vermont as well as in other states 
laws have been passed requiring in- 
struction to be given in the public schools 
with respect to the physiological effects 
of stimulants and narcotics. The text 
books adopted by the authorities have 
called out a good deal of severe criticism 
and a letter published in the Rural 
Vermont recently clearly shows that re- 
sults justified it. The writer says: In 
Vermont, a new subject has been added 
to language and geography, from which 
illustrative examples may be taken. It 
is acommon practice, in all the larger 
schools, at least, to give written ex- 
aminations once a term, or even more 
frequently, on all important subjects. 
As state law now calls for temperance 
instruction on an equal footing with any 
other study, it naturally follows that 
written tests have also been had and will 
be had on this. It is from a batch of 


papers on this topic that I wish to draw 
some specimens, not so much for the 
edification as for the amusement of your 
readers. Who will interpret this bona 
fide quotation? “The is all the time 
sinang miches on the nevers and is the 
of you body thinks.” This reply was 
made to the question : What is the brain? 
The teacher will readily see that the boy 
meant this: ‘‘It is all the time sending 
messages over the nerves, and is the part 
of your body that thinks.” This idea of 
the brain being a telegraph office is 
gained from the books, and is set forth 
in the following, taken from another 
paper: ‘‘The brain is like the telegraph 
office, and the nerves are the wars 
which goes from the brain all around 
your body.” He meant wires. Here is 
still another on the same subject, by a 
boy who is doubtless familiar with the 
shingle: ‘‘The brain is a bony cage 
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(case). It has the most work to do of 
anything. The nerves are small white 
cords which run all over you if you had 
no nerves you could not have the tooth- 
ache or burn you but you could not feel 
your mother’s warm hand.” 

Something has been printed in the 
Argus and Patriot, finding fault with 
the definition of the ball and socket joint, 
as given in the Pathfinders. One of our 
boys says: ‘There is the boll sockets 
joints and the hinge joint one moves up 
and down and the other around and 
around.” The spelling “boll,” in these 
days of base-ball, is inexcusable, even in 
the case of the very little fellow, who 
wrote it. He deserves greater credit, 
however, than his school-mate who 
wrote about ‘‘The Baw] and saucket and 
hinge joints.” Possibly their teachers 


know what these little scholars are after 
in the wanderings of their pure, young 
thoughts. Of course the question was 
asked ‘concerning the effect of using 
tobacco upon the growth of the body. 
The teacher, a lady, by the way, read the 


answer: ‘‘ You hadent ought to chue 
tobacco becaus it criples you in every 
way andstonts the groth.” It was 
possibly the same urchin whom the 
writer subsequently found smoking. The 
boy did not include ‘‘smoking,” how- 
ever, in his advice. The writer of the 
following took the subject of tobacco 
more deeply into consideration Hesays 
of tobacco: *‘It hearts the bones and 
the boy who chewes it is not so, that is 
not so plite as if he had not chewed attoll 
and does not remember his lessons so 
well.” You, whoread this, will probably 
say, that the time had better be put into 
spelling instead of temperance. This is 
a free country, and you are welcome to 
your opinion. A very small young lady 
earnestly protests that ‘‘topacto will 
make the bones weak and it will stump 
the grotn;” and another evidently little 
pupil struggled ineffectually with a long 
word, and finally submitted that ‘‘ Tobac- 
ko is an emerinne (enemy) to the bones.” 

Here is a reply from an older pupil to 


a question on distillation. This descrip- 
tion of the experiment corresponds very 
nearly to that on page 27 of Pathfinder 
No. 2: ‘‘ Alcohol is made by distillation. 
The following is an experiment: Fill 
a teapot with a fermented liquid and 
place in its spout a piece of rubber tub- 
ing about two feet long, and put the 
other end of the rubber in the neck of a 
bottle which stands on ice or in water. 
Place a lamp under the teapot and light 
it. [The lamp, of course.] Before the 
liquid comes to a boil, nearly all the al- 
cohol in it will have passed as vapor in- 
to the tubing and dropped as water [in 
aqueous form is meant] into the bottle, 
because of the coldness of the ice or water. 
On a much larger scale, regular dis- 
tilleries are carried on .” This is a good 
specimen of average work. 

Several pupils write: ‘‘It is a licked 
poisson”; ‘‘alcoall is liquid poisins”,; 
‘*alachol is a liquid poisoun ”; ‘ alcoholl 
makes the musels grow fat” ; alocholl is 
a liquid posisin”’. 

Numerous such’ mistakes of spelling 
might be quoted to show how uncertain 
a child’s hold on bits of disconnected 
knowledge is, and to argue the impor- 
tance of drill and time for practice. This 
subject can only be simply dealt with, 
and its ultimate influence upon the 
education of the child can not now be 
estimated. It is no uncommon thing to 
find pupils ‘‘ dropping” words here and 
there ; these ellipses sometimes produce 
ludicrous replies: ‘‘ You can remove 
the animal from the bone by putting it 
into the fire.” He meant animal matter. 

It may be said that this whole subject 
is made so simple and plain in ‘The 
Man Wonderful in the House Beautiful,” 
a work that is now used in many of the 
best schools, that such mistakes and 
statements would be impossible. A child 
is at once interested in the topics that are 
treated by the author of the book, because 
the style is adapted to his ways of think- 
ing and experience—and is not a techni- 
cal pescription in the ordinary scientific 
manner of treatises on physiology. 





Child-Culture. 








CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, 


sé HE great need of the age,” said 

. alady the other day, ‘‘is con- 
science.” And conscience is that fine 
spiritual faculty,endowed by the ‘‘ Light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world,” which accurately discrimi- 
nates between right and wrong, and 
renders us uneasy when we do wrong. 
Without it we morally sin: to the level 
of the soulless brute ; if its more delicate 
powers are blunted by ill-usage it be- 
comes insensible to what we choose to 
call the smaller sins ; and when warped, 
or in a measure paralyzed by being al- 
lowed but partial action, it in time ceases 
to indicate to us any errors but those we 
have accustomed ourselves to acknow!- 
edge, while to all others we remain 
pleasantly but fatally blind. And such 
injuries, contracted often in early child- 
hood, are, as experience sadly teaches 
us, rarely remedied in after life even by 
what is known as ‘‘a saving change.” 
** Seared with a hot iron” is St. Paul’s 
graphic description of such irreparable 
damage ; and what can restore life, sap, 
and sensation to anything that has once 
been seared ? 

It must be acknowledged that some 
children are born with a much more 
highly developed organ of conscienti- 
ousness than others ; in these it needs 
only to be cherished, while in those it 
requires painstaking cultivation. As an 
example of the former, and we trust 
more numerous class, I may quote an 
anecdote of a little girl of four or five 
years old, who, when out walking with 
a grown person one day, greatly coveted 
a spray of flowering lilac from a tree in 


a garden they passed by. The blossom 
laden boughs drooped temptingly over 
the pavement, and her adult companion 
thought it no wrong to raise her hand 
and pluck a tiny cluster to satisfy the 
child’s wish. But, oh, the burden that 
little flower was to the possessor! The 
houses, gates and walls, the very air 
seemed full of eyes that saw the deed 
and knew it was a theft. She stuffed 
the spray into the pocket of her little 
jacket, but the fabric instantly, to her 
imagination, became transparent ; every 
body would see the flower there and be 
aware that it was stolen; nor was her 
mind easy until that once longed-for 
treasure was thrown away. Even then 
the incident was notatanend. At the 
place of worship the child’s parents at- 
tended, the reading of the Command- 
ments was alternated with the Litany 
on successive Sunday mornings, and 
thenceforth, for months afterward, the 
hearing of the former was dreaded be- 
cause of the consciousness of guilt 
awakened by the words ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
steal ;” which, so delicate and true in 
this instance was the working of con- 
science, the fact that the actual perpe- 
tration of the deed was by another's 
hand no way weakened or annulled. 
The above is doubtless by no meansa 
unique case, yet how early in some 
characters do we see this fine suscepti- 
bility impaired or wholly destroyed! 
The petty theft, the ‘‘scamped” task, 
the mean advantages taken of another's 
disability, the abuse of confidence, the 
wanton injury of other people’s prop- 
erty, the cheating at play, the “‘eye- 
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service” of parent or teacher, and last, 
but not least, the ready lie to conceal it 
all, without one after pang, or blush, 
or thought of the defilement and dis- 
grace. How soon shall we begin so to 
act that our children shall believe that 
todo a wrong thing is horrible, and 
to hide it is an aggravation of the origi- 
nal sin? 

It is surely in vain to expect them to 
realize this truth so long as such con- 
duct as I have just mentioned is regard- 
ed by parents with the easy carelessness 
which so many of them display, solong 
as the glibly uttered falsehood and the 
shammed illness to obtain a holiday are 
looked upon as weaknesses incidental to 
childhood ; while the father assists his 
son in the production of an essay which 
is supposed to be the latter’s unaided 
composition, and it is an unacknowl- 
edged fact that the daughter’s drawings, 
proudly exhibited to admiring friends as 
her own work, have been carefully 
touched up, and all their best effects 
produced by the master’s hand ; while a 
laugh of unalloyed amusement may be 
raised in the family circle by the recital 
of some clever deception, or description 
of a practical joke that caused annoy- 
ance or suffering to man or beast ; while 
the overreaching bargain with an inex- 
perienced companion is commended as 
“sharp,” and the innocent simplicity 
that allowed itself thus to be defrauded 
is spoken of with half-contemptuous 
pity as an evidence of mental deficiency. 
While such things as these are common 
in the children’s world it is vain to hope 
for them to develop that all-through- 
alike sincerity of heart, that fine sense 
of honor and justice, which are indis- 
pensable for the formation of a noble 
character. 

The popular practice, moreover, of 
teaching young people to seem instead of 
to be, and of cultivating that miserable 
falsity, ‘‘company manners,” must have 
avery deadening effect upon the con- 
science. Most little children are by na- 
ture transparently candid; what they 


are, they appear ; wiat they feel, they 
look ; what they think, they say. In 
too many cases, however, is this frank- 
ness of mind as early as possible checked, 
and that dreadful double-facedness, to 
which the majority of us, alas! must in 
greater or less degree plead guilty, takes 
its place. ‘‘Don’tdothat! There's Mr. 
A. looking at you;” ‘‘ You had better 
not let. auntie hear you say naughty 
words, or she won’t have you at her 
house ;” ‘‘ You must mind how you bhe- 
have when Mrs. B. is here, or you won't 
get invited to her little girl’s party.” 
Why not teach them at once that rude- 
ness and disobedience and ill-temper are 
wrong, and as such quite as shameful 
when alone with mother and juvenile 
play-fellows as when the eyes of a dozen 
Mr. A.’s or Mrs. B.’s are fixed critically 
upon them? That to help themselves to 
the largest apple or last slice of cake is 
selfish, not that it ‘‘looks so bad ;” and 
that to strike or tease a little sister is un- 
kind in itself, setting aside what the vis- 
itor may happen to “think of” them. 
A thing that is right, in its right time 
and in its right place should never need 
to be hidden or checked, whoever may be’ 
looking on. A thing that is wrong, is 
wrong, and not a whit more so with 
the clergyman as spectator than the 
milk-boy. Too numerous to mention 
are the ways in which conscience is 
blunted and hypocrisy inculcated by 
people who have the charge of children, 
‘* Tf the man at the ticket-office asks how 
old you are, say, ‘Eleven; so you are, 
you know, and the rest!” ‘If your 
aunt wants to know how much your new 
suit cost, say I never told you; for I 
didn’t, I only showed you the bill.” 
Conscientiousness (to depart, some- 
what in conclusion, from the subject of 
early childhood) is not, one can not but’ 
think, sufficiently urged upon those 
young persons in our Sabbath schools, 
who have been induced to make an open 
profession of Christianity, a point on 
which most teachers are far too lax, and 
with disastrous consequences, No ver- 
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bal assurances or emotional displays 
should be considered satisfactory unless 
a firm determination is seen to make an 
enlightened conscience the rule of life in 
all things. 

It is common, as we know, for 
the rosy-lipped cherub, who, with 
clinging arms, has just declared to us 
his love; to pout and twist when asked 
to prove that love by the performance of 
some trifling service ; but the same dis- 
position is not unfrequently exhibited in 
a modified form by lasses and lads, who 
are ready to confess their love to Christ. 
Each alike, needs to be wisely and gently 
shown that love, even of the most ardent 


and demonstrative description, is of 
small value unless it leads to the faithful 
performance of duty. 

Love is indeed the greatest motive 
power in the world, but until acting in 
connection with a sensitive conscience it 
inspires the will, it is of no more practi- 
cal use than the steam force issuing in 
volumes from an uncoupled engine. To 
the young and undisciplined, this lesson 
is hard to learn, but to its neglect, may, 
I think, be traced much of that deplora- 
ble inconsistency among adults, with 
which the records of every Christian 
church are more or less stained. 

WAVERLIE PENN. 





AMUSING CHILDREN, 


\ HETHER a child can be easily 

amused, depends somewhat upon 
the amount of imagination which it pos- 
sesses. Without this, very many sources 
of enjoyment are cut off fromit. Where 
it is strong, we have seen a child per- 
fectly happy riding on a camel with a 
cane for a spear ; the camel being made 
from a small rocker, inverted in a high 
‘chair and a hat or something of the kind 
used for a head, while a rope answered all 
the purposes of harness, saddle aad trap- 
pings. The novelty of so high a position 
with the unusual arrangement of the 
furniture were the actualities around 
which the imagination of the little one 
built up the whole Eastern superstruc- 
ture. 

The same child used a wooden chop- 
ping bowl or tray fora boat and with 
two canes for oars would row on the 
floor for an hour at a time, perfectly con- 
tented with the imitation, Another 
child had for years a pet bear that he 
kept chained in one corner of the parlor, 

~ and which he was fond of bringing out 
and showing to visitors. He also played 
with it when alone. This was pure im- 
agination, for there was neither bear nor 
chain. He always acted as though it 
was real, stroking the imaginary back 


and hugging as though he had an ani- 
mal about two feet high. 

The realistic child, however, needs 
something actual, and the making of 
dolls often furnishes the desired employ- 
ment for the little ones. Two rolls of 
cloth tied together cross wise will form 
body and arms, while the legs may be ig- 
nored in most cases. A piece of cloth 
with a ‘‘ puckering” string in one edge 
and two holes for the arms, answers for 
adress. Boys and girls can often be set 
at such work as this, and get no smail 
amount of pleasure from the numbers of 
‘children ” which they have. 

Toats that can be sailed on the floor are 
an endless source of amusement to chil- 
dren who live near the water or who 
have any interest in shipping or steam- 
ers. If boats are planned in a simple 
way, the child can make them himself, 
and have the pleasure of numbers added 
to his interest in his own workmanship. 
This element of number is an important 
one, and at times adds greatly to the zest 
of the play or the toys. 

As far as possible, the child should be 
encouraged tomake his own toys. Plan- 
ning with the head to make with the 
hands brings out some of the most im- 
portant powers of the child and at the 
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same time satisfies the natural instincts. 
Cutting out pictures and pasting them on 
screens is an endless indoor amuse- 
ment which is full of instruction to 
both eye and hand. Making paper 
boxes is amusing but not always satis- 
factory, because the boxes are not al- 
ways square and the covers do not fit. 
More to the point is the decoration of 
theendless variety of boxes which come 
into the household. These and the tin 
cans may be decorated with colored 
paper or with scrap pictures. The can 
must have a foundation of paper 
put all the way around and pasted, 
paper on paper. 

Out of doors the making of houses 
and barns, putting yards around them, 
making of fences, the setting out of 
trees and the carrying out of home 
life in miniature can often be made the 
source of endless pleasure. But in 
some cases the planning must be done 
for the children, in others an interest 
must be taken in their work if only so 
much as is shown by going and look- 
ing on at intervals, or giving a word 
of neighborly advice in regard to the 
‘‘crops” or some sick animal, etc., etc. 

Plays of this kind may be graduated 
to the strength and age of the child. For 
the little ones a house of threé inches 
high with palings no larger than matches 
will be quite as much as they can man- 
age. The older ones, when they are 
really interested, may go so far as actu- 
ally to build, perhaps, a playhouse. In 


any event they can have their playhouses 
large enough to entail some labor, 

But there are children who were not 
born to make. Their parents do not in- 
vent, do not whittle, have no mechanical 
talents. They are, perhaps, merchants, 
business people, professional men. In 
that case there is an opportunity to make 
the brain play with the body by simulating 
the play to the profession and making it 
out-door work. The child may imitate 
the active part of the parent’s work and 
thus get play for body as well as mind, 
even in the case of playing at doctor. 

In whatever way the child is amused 
it is well to remember that play is strictly 
educational. The puppy, in running 
around after his tail, or the kitten jump- 
ing at the shadow of a leaf, is perform- 
ing purely educational work. Recog- 
nizing this fact, teachers and parents 
make a mistake which is fatal tothe very 
object which they seek. They attempt 
to make the educational part amusing 
and amusement instructive. The two 
are so rarely united that it may be ac- 
cepted as an axiom that they can not be 
joined. 

When a child plays let the play be the 
one and only object which they seek. 
Let the teacher select beforehand the 
play which gives the greatest ad vantages, 
but then let the fun and pleasure be the 
chief and only object, remembering al- 
ways that only sound bodies can contain 
sound minds. ‘ 

W. E. PARTRIDGE. 


me 


AN 


AUNTIE’S NOTIONS ABOUT CHILDREN.—NO. 


8, 


REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 


OUBTLESS the best and highest 
motive which can impel either 

child or adult to obedience is a sense of 
duty and love to the person whose 
wishes are to be respected. But experi- 
ence teaches us that, owing to the frailty 
of human nature, these noblest feelings 
are often not sufficiently developed, and 
lack the necessary power to effect the 


desired end ; in which case we have the 
Divine authority for adopting a system 
of rewards and punishments for the en- 
forcement of beneficent laws. 

It has seemed to me that the chief 
evil to be guarded against in giving re- 
wards is their tendency to degenerate 
into bribery. A child is told to do a 
thing which in itself is simple enough, 
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such as, Go to bed, or come and be 
washed, and he objects. ‘‘Do, and I'll 
give you so-and-so,” says the weak- 
minded mother or nurse, and if the 
juvenile complies, prides herself, pos- 
sibly, upon her tact; whereas she has 
not only in all probability involved her- 
self in the providing of -a similar bribe 
upon all future occasions, but worse 
still, has committed the grave error 
of offering to the child a premi- 
um for disobedience ; for had the 
child promptly and unmurmuringly 
done as he was told, he would have had 
no reward. I once knew two little boys 
who were suffering from the same illi- 
ness. 

The one took all necessary medicine 
and nourishment without objection, and 
received no prize; his brother made a 
point of refusing unless offered some 
substantial inducement to obedience, 
and consequently grew rich upon the 
bribes he thus obtained. Was not this 
unjust and demoralizing ? 

.Some people get their children in the 
habit of never going to bed without a 
sweetmeat or biscuit as an incentive to 
willingness ; and if at any time the ac- 
customed goodie is not forthcoming, the 
wailing that follows is both loud and 
long. One mother I knew had also 
brought up her little son to always ex- 
pect pennies for the smallest service he 
performed on her behalf, and as a result 
I have often heard the most unseemly 
bargaining when he has been asked to 
do anything, as to how much she would 
pay him for it! Thus one can not help 
seeing the fallacy of giving rewards as a 
regular thing, to be expected, and 
taken as a right, rather than as an 
occasional encouragement and a proof 
that an effort to be good is not unnoticed. 
Of course any special arrangement for 
enabling a child by industry to earn a 
little pocket money comes under a dif- 
ferent head; as does also a particular 
prize for some unusual effort—the mast- 
ery of an extraordinary task, or the 
conquering of an objectionable habit. 


But now to speak of punishments. 
Our poet Laureate says : 
‘* He that only rules by terror 
Doeth grievous wrong.” 

And the parent whose sole notion of 
discipline is to hold the rod, figuratively 
speaking, perpetually over his children’s 
heads, is certainly unfit for his responsi- 
bilities. I do not now intend to dwell 
upon the question of whether corporal 
punishment,‘as a rule, is or is not, advis- 
able ; but it is undeniable that the form 
of punishment must vary with the dif- 
ferent dispositions of the child:en on 
whom it is to be inflicted, and the char- 
acter of the offence which called it forth. 
Therefore I am inclined to think that 
for boys of coarse, heavy, material na- 
ture, and for the commission of such 
wrong-doing as wanton cruelty to ani- 
mals or smaller children, physical suf- 
fering is the most suitable penalty. 
Others may be deterred from evil by the 
prospect of being deprived of some 
much-prized pleasure, or expected dainty ; 
while for those of fine and sensitive 
mind, and who have been well brought 
up, the withdrawal for a time of the 
parent’s approval will be all-sufficient. 
But no mother should upon any account 
hold forth a threat which she is not 
firmly resolved, if necessary, to carry 
out to the uttermost. 

Concerning this subject, however, the 
thought that presses one most strongly 
is that the correction should be adminis- 
tered from a right motive, and be abso- 
lutely just. The only ground on which 
punishment should be imposed upon 
any child is the hope that the penalty 
may prove a deterrent. To punish from 
a feeling of personal annoyance is simple 
revenge, and fatal to justice; besides 
which it shows a very bad example. 
Charlie inadvertently knocks the table 
at which we are writing, and spills the 
ink ; in sudden anger we box his ears. 
Presently Charlie’s little brother as un- 
intentionally upsets the blocks with 
which he is building, and is sent away 
ervirg with a hearty slap. We condemn 
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Charlie’s behavior as unkind ; but from 
whom did he copy it? Again, when ad- 
ministering correction in the heat of ir- 
ritation, how are we to guard against 
being influenced by mood ?—a precau- 
tion which is essential. An inoffensive 
action can not become punishable be- 
cause the mother has had a bad night 
with baby, and feels cross, any more 
than a wrong deed can be made excus- 
able because she happens to be in an 
unusual good temper. Yet how many 
children are made to suffer, and often 
wrongfully, in consequence of tempor- 
ary peevishnessin the parent, or merely 
from a spirit of retaliation ! 
Furthermore, in order to judge fairly 
of the merits of a case, one must take 
time to weigh thoroughly the probable 
motives of the child’s conduct, to con- 
sider whether it arose from ignorance or 
wilfulness, from mere thoughtlessness or 
from a wish to annoy; for the feeling 
underlying the action, and not the 


amount of damage or trouble resulting- 
should be the guage of the penalty. 
Throwing stones, if forbidden, is equally 
wrong, whether or not a broken window 
is the consequence ; and the latter disas- 
ter, though causing vexation and ex- 
pense, does not actually aggravate the 
fault. A pure accident should never 
be visited with severer reproof than an 
admonition to greater carefulness in. 
future. A penalty for any offence 
should, moreover, never be inflicted if 
there is a chance that verbal remon- 
strance may be sufficient; and in no case 
without first hearing impartially the 
culprit’s own statement as to the reason 
for his conduct; it may easily be seen 
whether he is offering empty excuses, or 
any real palliation of his fault. 

But in order that this plan may work 
well, and unerring justice be done, the 
child must from his earliest years be 
trained to absolute candor and truth- 
fulness. JENNIE CHAPPELL. 


——— $e 


PLEASANT SURPRISES. 


HERE is one element of success in 
child culture that may not have 
entered into the young mother’s creed. I 
allude to the pleasant surprise. It may 
emphatically be said in its favor that it 
possesses the essence of a tonic for simple 
physical ailments, and will maintain its 
reputation for temperamental troubles. 

Children seldom forget the brightest 
and saddest moments. The former may 
often serve as a beautifier to the latter, 
turning the tear-dimmed face to one of 
sparkling pleasure. 

For petulance a pleasant surprise may 
be termed a specific, when it is not, as is 
often the case in nursery parlance, a pre- 
lude to serious illness. Even then it acts 
like a charm and prevents the toddler 
from wasting the forces that it will need 
to contend with disease. 

“‘When Johnny,” said a sweet-eyed 
mother, ‘‘is cross I fetch out the bath-tub, 
and after the little fellow has rollicked 


in a different element he is chirk as a 
lark.” In the first place his attention is 
arrested in the proceeding, and by the 
time he finds himself the principal actor 
his petulance has fled. 

Grandma's pocket is a storehouse of 
surprises. Many a child will toss away 
a fine French toy to play with grandma’s 
spectacle case. I have heard a mother 
say, ‘I will put you to bed if you do not 
stop being so cross.” Then in the quiet 
of his little crib Johnny reasons thus: 
**Mamma is cross too. Why don’t some 
one put mamma to bed?” When achild 
is cross, that isthe moment when‘mother 
should be calm—her example is so pow- 
erful in the realm of babydom. 

**Yes,” but I hear you say, ‘“‘ J have 
reason to be cross.” When the storm rises 
a steady hand is needed to guide theship. 
Why not line the cloud with the glow of 
calm decision ? Who knows but what the 
child had a right to be cross? Even the 
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loss of a marble is invested with the keen- 
est sentiment. A beautiful writer once 
said : ‘‘Oh, say not that childish tears are 
nothing ; at that time they were more 
than the young heart well could bear.” 

When little Mamie is pettish, surprise 
her with a calmness looking out from 
your own eyes, and she will unconscious- 
ly reason your placidity into hers, tear- 
-dimmed and drooping, thus: ‘‘ Mamma 
isn’t cross, there is no one cross but Ma- 
mie.” Now this is in the nature of asur- 
prise. Mamma is her world. When she 
smiles, every thing is lovely, and her 
frown is reflected in a troop of little faces. 

We all need these pleasant surprises, 
and the waxen nature of childhood par- 
ticularly receives the beautiful impress 
sometimes ineffacibly. 

During my childhood, our home was 
twice bereft, and the children had two 
stepmothers. I was the youngest. It 
was winter. I had a bad cough, and 


during one of the paroxysms incident to 
it, my step-mother said coldly as the 


snow on the hills without: ‘‘Go out 
doors and raise the phlegm.” (These 
were not the exact words, but as the orig- 
inal were still more frosty I decline to 
give them.) The chilly manner in which 
the rebuke was administered was never 
effaced from my mind. Shedied. Her 
place was filled by another who greeted 
my return after a period of absence by a 
warm embrace and a loving kiss. Qh, 
what a benediction lay in that kiss of 
welcome, it stirred all the good in my 
child-nature till it rallied in her favor. 
Had I at the moment possessed the wealth 
of the Indies I would have laid it at the 
feet of the stranger. It made me a better 
girl. Her sweet memory has lived ever 
since in my heart. Now here wasa pleas- 
ant surprise. The magic lay more in this 
than in the kiss. I did not expect such 
a greeting. 

O Father, forgive me that I often to this 
late day feel like praying that that hushed 
note might be repeated in that same 
sweet strain. Kindness is a potent factor 
for good training. It does not arouse 


antagonism in the little one, like the 
harsh word and severe manner. 

A beautiful girl of sixteen once said to 
me in speaking of her deceased father : 
**T do not remember any feeling but the 
one of fear*in connection with him.” 
This is wrong. Parental love is not nec- 
essarily allied to weakness. We should 
be very careful that our mode of disci- 
pline does not destroy, or even mar the 
love plant ina child. Sweet little one! 
it does not love you because you are its 
mother; it loves you before itis old enough 
to know the relation of mother and child. 

A young father once asked me, ‘‘ How 
old must my babe be before I can begin 
to correct it?” equivalent to saying, 
““When cau I commence to beat it?” 
Now, the thought of government never 
enters the tender-hearted mother’s mind, 
her soul is so full of love for baby that 
she forgets that atime will ever come 
when she can play the tyrant to her dar- 
ling offspring. 

There are so many resources to which 
a thoughtful mother can resort in the 
claiming of obedience. Such little things 
make a wee toddler happy. Only this 
morning in my summer retreat there was 
an illustration of this fact. 

A three-year-old was pressing his chub- 
by fingers into a bon-bon box, and from 
way down in its depths he brought up a 
gum-drop. You should have seen his 
face light up with happiness. He did not 
speak, his joy was too great for words, 
so he held up his pink treasure for me to 
see, expecting I too would rejoice with 
him. Oh, we had a happy time together. 
Now, ,it was not thecandy so much as 
the fact that he thought they were all 
gone, and lo! and behold there was still 
another. This surprise gave him unex- 
pected pleasure. | had given him the box 
filled two days before, and with the little 
show that sweetmeats usually have with 
children, it was natural to conclude they 
had all long since vanished. The little 
things that make up this life are often 
surcharged with simple beauty, just 
adapted toour need. Mrs. A. E. THOMAS. 
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“THE BEGINNINGS 


‘6 | CAN not imagine,” said a mother to 
me, *‘ why Alice should have such 
a plain mouth, all my people have been 
noted for having pretty mouths, and her 
father’s people are similarly favored, but 
Alice has such large, loosely hanging 
lips, that it does not seem as though she 
belonged to the family, it annoys her now 
that she is old enough to notice the diff- 
erence between her mouth and mine ” 

“ Have you truly no idea of the cause?” 
I asked. 

“Not the faintest,” was the honest reply. 

“Let me tell you then what is doubt- 
less the cause. AsI came up the garden 
walk, Alice and Jessie had been disput- 
ing, and as Alice turned to leave the 
scene of her discomfiture, she made up a 
horrible grimace, and not satisfied with 
that, placed her hands so that she pulled 
down her under eyelids, and stretched 
the corners of her mouth, Jessie imitated 
her, then hearing my ‘steps they has- 
tened away.” 

‘*Oh, nonsense, that bit of childish 
ugliness would not so disfigure Alice’s 
mouth, although, I know she does make 
the worst grimaces and facial contortions 
that I ever saw, and has done so since 
she was two years old.” 

** And you never checked her?” 

‘*Well, I did not forbid it and yet she 
knows that Ido not approve of it, and 
her papa scolds about it. He thinks as 
you do, that it will disfigure her face.” 

‘**And he thinks quite right, my dear 
friend. Nature is in all things exacting 
to the uttermost farthing, and whoever 
attempts to defraud her is beaten at the 
game. She never intended any face or 
form to be other than beautiful, it is by 
and through the abuses heaped upon our 
bodies and our children’s bodies that we 
are compelled to seein the large majority 
of cases plainness when we should only 
see beauty. If you look back you will 
probably remember that Alice’s mouth 
was pretty in her infancy.” 

“Yes, it was, her photograph shows 
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that plainly, and I remember remarks 
that were made about it.” 

‘Then do you not see that I am right ? 
It is the foolish habit of distorting her 
face which has resulted ina perman- 
ently disfigured mouth and I also think 
disfigured eyelids ” 

“Ts it too late to remedy the wrong, 
do you think ?” 

‘* Quite too late to make her face what 
it would have been, but not too late to 
prevent further mischief in her case and 
wholly prevent its recurrence with 
Jessie.” 

‘*So many of the children about us 
are addicted to the same habit that it 
will be a difficult matter for me to pre- 
vent my children from at least occasional 
lapses into the practice.” 

‘“‘If they are impressed with the fact 
that the practice will certainly disfigure 
the face they will pay more heed than 
to any other point you can make, for 
children enjoy and desire beauty. I had 
with me at one time a little niece who 
had formed the habit of pinching her 
own lips, if she were thinking, or an- 
noyed. The lips were already losing 
their graceful curves when she was 
taught not to treat them se harshly; 
then she transferred her pinchings to 
her cheeks, and was so tenacious of the 
habit, that on being talked to about it 
she said: ‘I think it isa pity if I can 
not pinch my own cheeks ; it does not 
hurt anybody but me, and it doesn’t hurt 
me much.’ Probably in that case the 
pinchings and pullings took the place of 
the passionate stampings and screams in 
which many children indulge. A child 
must be constantly watched, or it will 
form some disagreeable habit which 
must be regretted in all after-life.” 

‘* But a busy mother can not be at all 
times free to note everything that her 
children do,” urged Alice’s mamma. 


A LADY PHYSICIAN, 


(To be Continued.) 
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How to Makea Cheap Horse 
Cart.—A cart for one horse, or mule; should 
not be made heavy enough to be a good load 
of itself, neither need it be strong enough to 
carry 2 load sufficiently heavy for two spans 
of horses to draw. We frequently see horse- 
carts having wheels large and strong enough 
for an ox cart. A neat little cart will often 
be far more convenient, for many purposes, 
than a wagon. But, a new cart will cost so 
much, ordinarily, that but few farmers will 
entertain the purpose of procuring such a 
vehicle. I have in mind a convenient one- 
horse cart that was extemporized by a young 
farmer, and which he used for many years, 
and which subserved all the purposes of a 
cart that would cost one hundred dollars or 
more. He took the wheels from his grain- 
drill and fitted them to an axletree dressed 
out of a small oak; and the thills, or shafts, 
were made of two small, round poles. A 
drygoods box was secured to the axletree by 
a light pair of gate hinges, so that a load of 
manure or dirt could be readily dumped. 
The entire vehicle weighed about one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds ; and it would carry a 
ton of stone or dirt on any road. Whenever 
the grain-drill was to be used, the wheels 
were returned to the axle-arms of the drill. 
The wheels of some horse-rakes would make 
an excellent cart for ordinary purposes. The 
body of a one-horse cart need not have sills 
large enough and heavy enough for the sills 
of arailroad car. I have frequently seen 
the body of a horse cart made of hard and 
heavy timber three by four inches square. 
It is exceedingly unwise to require a horse 
to lug several hundred pounds of useless 
lumber wherever he may be driven. Such 
a practice is like carrying water in heavy 
iron kettles. 

An axletree made of a small tree is objec- 
tionable, as sticks of timber having the 
heart of the tree at the interior will usually 
crack, more or less, during the process of 
seasoning; and sometimes, a stick will 
crack from the heart, to the surface, so as to 
spoil it for most purposes. A p‘ece of good 


timber three inches square, taken from one 
side of the heart of the tree, will be suftic- 
iently large and strong for any one-horse 
cart. For ordinary use about the farm, 
wooden axle-arms, without any iron skeins; 
will wear many years, if they are kept well 
lubricated with a decent lubricator. Many 
people who do not appear to know the dif- 
ference between old «dirty grease or pine tar 
and an excellent lubricator, often damage 
the axle-arms of their vehicles by lubricat- 
ing with a material that has salt and grit in 
it, which will corrode and cut the iron and 
wood awuy faster than the actual wear of 
the parts when in use. 

Ordinarily, one can make his own “ wag. 
on-wheel grease” much cheaper and far 
better than the common wheel grease of 
commerce. Purchase a half pound of plum- 
bago ar black lead, in powder, (not um bago. 
the back-ache), and mingle a pound of clean 
tallow and a pound of lard together by beat- 
ing the mass; then remove the kettle from 
the stove and stir in a pint of clean machine 
oil and the plumbago, and mingle the differ- 
ent parts ina thorough manner. Let it be 
kept in a vessel having a cover to exclude 
dirt and grit. Should the mass be too stiff, 
warm it and add more oi]. If too soft or 
thin, put in more clean tallow. The object 
of the plumbago is to hold the oil in the place 
where it is needed, and to keep the lubricat- 
or from flowing away and dropping off the 
axle-arms. Good machine oil is the right 
kind. Never use linseed oil, or any of the 
drying oils for lubricating purposes. 

As two-wheeled pleasure vehicles are now 
so fashionable, one can take the hind wheels 
of some carriage orsulky horse rake and have 
an axle and body made to fit the wheels, 
and thus extemporize a vehicle as nice and 
shiny as fancy may desire. An ingenious 
worker in wood could construct a neat and 
inexpensive rustic cart (besides the wheels) 
at a trifling expense, provided he has access 
to a few small trees and some brush which 
can be obtained where farmers are clearing 
land. ESS. E. TEE, 
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A Grand Avenue to Mount 
Vernon.—It is proposed to construct a 
grand avenue from the tomb of Washington 
to the Federal Capital, a work of interest_to 
every citizen of the Republic This enter- 
prise was suggested by The National 
Republican which thus speaks of it: ‘‘It is 
proposed that the avenue shall be one 
hundred and fifty feet wide—twenty-five 
feet on each side for parking—and that each 
State and Territory shall have apportioned 
to it four hundred yards—or nearly a quarter 
of a mile—where it will plant as shade-trees 
specimens of native growth, erect a marble 
tablet with the name of the State, its coat 
ef arms, and in the case of the original 
thirteen the names of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, together with 
such statuary in bronze or marble as the 
State shall choose to erect. It is further 
proposed that the original thirteen States 
shall have choice of the ground, com- 
mencing at the tomb of the great leader, 
who, both in peace and war, is ranked as 
‘first in the hearts of his countrymen,’ and 
that the other States and Territories secure 
the next plats in the order of their creation 
as States and erection into Territories. For 
alittle over two miles from the aqueduct 
bridge the avenue will pass through ground 
belonging to the United States, the Arling- 
ton grounds, which will always be used as 
a national cemetery, military depot and 
park ; and it is assumed that the Government 
will not hesitate to make and beautify its 
portion of Mount Vernon avenue in the 
very best style and place the parking, care, 
and maintenance of the trees furnished by 
it and the States under control of the 
Department of Agriculture, providing and 
locating on its part of the avenue, as it 
undoubtedly would, the bronze or marble 
statue of every President or Vice-President 
of the United States—the product of the 
genius and skill of the very best artists. 
Every State will take pride in seeing that its 
portion of the avenue is handsomely 
provided, first, with its best trees, and then 
with the bronze or marble statues of its most 
notable citizens, so that the fourteen miles 
from the Capita] to the tomb will be one 
grand highway lined with the monuments 
of the great men of the nation, embowered 





in shades such as the originals rested under 
when in life. The route over which the 
avenue will pass is historic ground. From 
the mansion that was the home of Washing- 
ton the traveler will pass over the route 
which he so often traversed to the church 
where he worshiped in Alexandria, the home 
of his stepson, and the city which he 
founded. Every foot of the route will not 
only be historic, but will teach the history 
of the States and the great men who helped 
to make them.” 


The First Lightning Rod.—If we 
are to believe an Austrian paper, says La 
Lumiere Electrique, the first lightning rod 
was not constructed by Franklin, but by a 
monk of Seuftenberg, in Bohemia, named 
Prohop Diwisch, who installed an spparatus 
the 15th of June, 1754, in the garden of the 
curate of Prenditz (Moravia). The appara- 
tus was composed of a pole surmounted by 
an iron rod supporting twelve curved up 
branches, and terminating in as many metal- 
lic boxes, filled with iron ore and closed by 
a boxwood cover, traversed by 27 sharp iron 
points, which plunged at their base in the 
ore. All the system was united to the earth 
by a large chain. The enemies of Diwisch, 
jealous of his success at the court of Vienna, 
excited the peasants of the locality against 
him, and under the pretext that his lightning 
rod was the cause of the great drought, 
they made him take down the lightning rod 
which he had utilized for six years. What 
is most curious is the form of this first light- 
ning rod, which was of multiple points like 
the one which M. Melseu afterward invented. 


Ownership of an Invention.— 
The general rule is, according to a decision 
in the Illinois Supreme Court, that when 
a mechanic is laboring for an employer in 
the construction of a machine, and invents 
a valuable improvement, the invention is 
the property of the inventor, and not of the 
employer. It may be that when an em- 
ployer hires a man of supposed inventive 
mind to invent for the employer an improve 
ment in a given machine, under a special 
contract, that the employer shall own the 
invention when made, the invention, if so 
made, would in equity become the property 
of the employer. 
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How Monkeys Eat Oysters.— 
A writer in Nature gives the following 
description of the monkey’s method of 
taking and eating oysters : 

In the islands of Meigue archipelago, the 


rocks left bare at low tide are covered with 


oysters of different sizes. A monkey, 
probably the Macacus cynomolgus, which 
inhabits these quarters, prowls along shore 
when the sea is low, and opens the oysters 
attached to the rocks by striking the upper 
shell with a stone until he has broken it. 
Then he extracts the mollusk with his 
fingers or swallows it directly from the 
shell. Upon frightening these epicures 
away, the observer found that the stones 
that they left behind had been selected with 
a view to being easily grasped by the 
animal’s fingers, and not with regard to 
heaviness. The fact is the more curious in 
that the rocks to which the oysters are 
attached emerge from mud, and the monkeys 
are obliged to procure the stones on the 
shore at some distance off. Instinct 


singularly guides them in the operation, for 
they begin by breaking the hinge, and then 


the shell above its point of attachment. 
The gibbons that inhabit these islands do 
not eat oysters. 


The Falls of the Orange River. 
—Mr. G. A. Farini, who has recently made 
a journey across the Kalahari Desert in 
South Africa, succeeded in sceing and 
photographing the falls of the Orange 
River, which he was told could not be one. 
‘*We had,” he says, “to swim rapids, 
climb rocks, and descend precipices by 
ropes imorder to take the views. The river 
is broken up into many streams by huge 
rocks and bowlders, some of them rejoining 
to form the main waterfall, and others 
cutting out separate channels to the great 
gorge, some four hundred feet deep and 
sixteen miles long, worn in the solid granite. 
These streams form many rapids, and, when 
the river is half full, rise and form over a 
hundred separate cascades, unsurpassed for 
beauty and picturesque grandeur. When 
the river is full, many of them join to make 
one mighty sheet of water, rivaling the 
great Niagara, as it pours into the abyss 
nearly four hundred feet below. At low 
water, the only time it can be approached, 


the Hercules Fall is one hundred and sixty. 
five feet high, with several smaller falls at 
the sides, which are three hundred and fifty 
feet high, and are caused by the same water 
before it reaches the main fall.” 


Buttons of Blood.— Making buttons 
of blood is one of the many ways known of 
utilizing waste. There is a large factory in 
Bridgeport, near Chicago, employing about 
100 men, boys and girls, in which waste 
animal blood is converted into buttons. 
The same firm has another large factory 
elsewhere. A man named Hirsh was the 
first to introduce the business into this 
country, some years ago. He lost $16,000 
the first six months, but he stuck to it and 
is now immensely wealthy. There are a 
number of similar factories in England. 
From 8,000 to 10,000 gallons of blood are 
used in the Bridgeport factory every day. 
Nothing but fresh beef blood is used. It is 
said that pigs’ blood is jusi as good, but it is 
too much trouble to collect and save it. Con- 
siderable of the blood evaporates during the 
process of drying, but what remains is pure 
albumen. Some of it is light in color and 
some dark, according to the chemical treat- 
ment given it. These thin sheets of dried 
blood are then broken up, and are ready to 
be worked into various shapes and sizes. 
Large quantities of the blood sheets are used 
by cloth manufacturers for ‘‘ setting” the 
color ia calico goods. Not only are buttons 
made from blood in this way, but tons of 
earrings, breastpins, beltclasps, combs and 
trinkets are made annually there from blood. 


Trroroxicon.—J.—This is a poisonous 
element that sometimes develops in milk—a 
minute fungus derived from unclean dairy 
surroundings or careless handling while the 
milk is on the way from the farm to the con- 
sumer. Freezing does not destroy it as shown 
by the cases of poisoning by ice cream, that 
came to light last summer. Milk is whole- 
some that comes from healthy cows if kept 


clean and pure and away from the air. 
Milk that has been much exposed to the at- 
mosphere is not fit for the human stomach, 
no matter how carefully the farmer who sup- 
plied it feeds his cows and watches over their 
condition. The growing practice of market- 
ing milk in self-sealing bottles is a great im- 
provement for health’s sake on the old 
method of supplying city households from 
large cans. 
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QUITE POINTLESS. 

A CORRESPONDENT sends us a clipping 
from The Universalist, of Chicago, in 
which mention is made of the death of 
Prof. O. S. Fowler, and it is stated in 
connection with such announcement, 
that Phrenology was ‘‘ quite extensively 
believed in thirty years ago,” but that it 
has ‘‘ long been thrown aside as a pseu- 
do-science ;” and, further, that the 
“Fowlers out-lived the science they 
tried to build up.” 

Without attempting a formal criticism 
of such statements, we would say that 
they certainly indicate a want of famili- 
arity with the nature of Phrenology and 
its uses. If the editor of The Univer- 
salist had made some examination of 
the subject, he would have ascertained 
that his views are not well-founded ; he 
would have learned that its principles 
have been, for the most part, incorpor- 
ated with the substantial teachings of 
modern anatomy and physiology ; that 
the main facts concerning the structure 
of the brain and its relation to the mind, 
as developed and taught by the early 
phrenologists, are now generally ac- 


cepted by scientific men ; that as for its 
being thrown aside as ‘‘ pseudo-science,” 
its leading principles are, for the most 
part, more extensively believed in to- 
day; that more men and women than 
ever before are interested in dissemina- 
ting its facts and principles, and that the 
great moral and physical truths which 
contribute real growth and prosperity to 
man in our modern civilization have 
owed their acceptance and dissemination 
more to the phrenological writers and 
teachers than to any other class of men 
since Spurzheim came to this country 
with his mission of benevolence. 

The editor of The Universalist can 
not be well-informed with regard to the 
movements in physiological science to- 
day ; otherwise he would perceive what 
an impulse to observation in that depart- 
ment the phrenologists have given. It 
is said that the same editor occasionally 
complains, through the columns of his 
paper, with regard to the unjust treat- 
ment Universalism receives from the Or- 
thodox churches, representing that the 
latter condemn without giving the sub- 
ject a fair hearing, and before making a 
proper investigation of its claims, jump 
to conclusions with regard to their sig- 
nificance. It seems to us that his treat- 
ment of Phrenology is much in the same 
line as that which he makes a matter of 
reproach, and we suggest that he take 
counsel from such experiences and act 
more becomingly in future. 

. * oa 

The above reminds us of the statement 
of the celebrated reviewer, Francis Jef- 
fery, who wrote an elaborate criticism on 
the doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim, 
about sixty years ago, which was pub- 
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lished in the Edinburgh Review, of 
which periodical he was the editor. 
Jeffery, in the opening of his essay, 
states, ‘‘ we do not hear that Phrenology 
makes much way in London or Paris ;” 
and also that ‘‘ several persons who had 
been at first rather taken with the new 
doctrines, had, by more careful observa- 
tion, been thoroughly convinced of their 
fallacy.” The truth of the matter was 
that at that very time the ‘“‘new doc- 
trines” were making the most rapid 
headway, and that, too, among the most 
learned and scientific. Dr. Spurzheim’s 
lectures were attended by large audi- 
ences wherever he appeared, sometimes 
upward of a thousand being present, a 
very uncommon thing in the history of 
science at ‘that period. There were phre- 
nological societies in many of the cities 
of the continent and Great Britain. 
Paris had a flourishing society of which 
the distinguished Broussais and Vimont 
London had a 
society with a hundred members, includ- 


were active members. 


ing members of parliament, lawyers, 
physicians, ete. Among them such as 
Dr. John Eliiafson, Lyford, 
John Barlow, James Kendrick, and Dr. 
Edinburgh kad also a flour- 
ishing society, with the brothers George 
and Andrew Combe, Sir George S. Mac- 
kenzie, William Scott, Lawrence Macdon- 
ald, the sculptor, as prominent members, 


Henry 


Simpson. 


and Dr. Chalmers as a correspondent. 
The medical and other current pub- 
lications were constantly reporting the 
proceedings of this or that phrenologi- 
cal meeting or society, and giving ex- 
tended accounts oi the lectures and 
demonsirations of leading representa- 
tives. The Medico-Chirurgical Review, 
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then the most widely circulated medical 
magazine in Europe, and the Lancet, of 
London, also an important organ of 
British medicine, published reports of 
Broussais’ and Spurzheim’s lectures. In 
the former, shortly before Mr. Jeffery’s 
essay appeared, a review of the work of 
the phrenologists was given place, in 
which this passage appeared : 

‘“We must acknowledge at the same 
time that we feel impelled by the pure 
force of multifarious and unquestionable 
evidence, to regard this as the most intel- 
ligible and self-consistent system, of 
mental philosophy that has ever yet 
been presented to the contemplation of 
inquisitive men.” And also this : 

** We might have expatiated at great 
length on the utility of this science in its 
application to the purposes of education, 
legislation, political economy, criminal 
jurisprudence, history, legal and theo- 
logical elocution, and above all, to the 
true philosophy of medicine ; but we 
have abstained from this indulgence in 
the belief that the foretaste of an intel- 
lectual luxury we have provided for our 
readers will stimulate them to desire the 
enjoyment of a full repast.” 

These declarations from an authori- 
tative source such as the leading organ 
of British medicine and surgery, were 
properly quoted as a complete answer 
to the invidious and carping statements 
of the essayist. 


A“ NEW SCHOOL” OF MEDICINE. 
Not long ago we took occasion to 





venture certain remarks with regard to 
the treatment of disease ; stating that in 
our opinion the time was not far distant 
when disease would be looked upon by 
physicians generally as the result of a 
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poison existing in the body, and affecting, 
according to its nature, certain localities 
or the general organism, and that the true 
method of treatment would include two 
points—such antiseptic administrations 
as the special nature of the symptoms 
indicated, and nourishment to supply the 
necessary tissue compensations for waste 
and loss occasioned by the disease. 

Very recent pronouncements on the 
part of eminent physiologists signify a 
strong leaning toward the side of the 
chemists, that tissue changes, or cellular 
activity in health or disease, develop sub- 
stances of a chemical nature that may 
be healthful or poisonous. For instance, 
improper articles of food taken into the 
stomach may there undergo changes re- 
sulting in the production of deadly alka- 
loids, or ptomaines, which, if not neu- 
tralized in some way, develop malignant 
disease of some form. And further, the 
normal functions of the different organs, 
from the brain to the skin, develop a 
variety of ptomaines that are not prim- 
arily poisonous, but may become so. Sir 
Henry Roscoe, at the late meeting of 
the British Association, said, ‘‘ Life is 
governed by chemical and physical 
forces. . . . . Whether these tend 
to continue or end existence, depends 
upon their nature and amount.” 

An issue involving important conse- 
quences appears to have been made here 
between the advocates of the germ theory 
of disease and the chemists, as the latter 
claim that microbes or bacteria are not 
more responsible for the production of 
disease than the yeast ceil is for the pro- 
duction of alcoholic intoxication, but 
that those infinitely small beings, by rea- 
son of a certain activity in connection 


with animal functions, lead to the forma- 
tion of definite compounds that are 
poisonous, and, therefore, factors of dis- 
ease. 

A writer in the New York Times rea- 
sonably infers from the statements of 
men like Roscoe, and Prof. Errera, who 
read a paper before the Berlin Anthropo- 
logical Society recently, on the nature 
of sleep, alleging that it was an effect 
simply of chemical changes induced by 


functional activity, thata new diagnosis 
and a new treatment are suggested by 


such declarations, since ‘‘the disease is 
neither the symptoms nor the microbe 
which produces the symptoms, but the 
process of forming within the organism 
certain chemical compounds. The treat- 
ment would consist, not in drugging the 
body into weakness or coma, but in stop- 
ping such unhealthful chemical activity, 
or in turning it into new directions by 
supplying other elements for the opera- 
tion of healthful chemical processes. 
Thus the doctor of the new school would 
be wise in foods rather than in drugs. He 
would devote himself to synthetic chem- 
istry, and would study how to produce 
natural chemical combinations artifi- 
cially.” 

We accept this writer’s last statement, 
if it be interpreted that the physician of 
the new school will devote himself to the 
study of the laws, ehemical and other- 
wise, of food and sanitation, and seek to 
make of general practice in the commu- 
nity the habit of selecting such arti- 
cles of diet as contribute to the healthful 
operation of the organs of digestion, ab- 
sorption, ete., and of keeping the place 
of abode, as well as the person, clean, 
orderly and comfortable. 
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WHOM TO ADMIRE. 

How great the difference in our con- 
sideration of a man’s private character, 
if he have shown great ability in 
some one direction, from the estimate 
we put on one who has lived merely on 
the average level of men ! Who thinks of 
pointing to the extravagant vices of Juli- 
us Caesar, his profligacy, wanton immor- 
tality and disregard of the claims of 
friendship and of the obligation of 
patriotism? His fame as a soldier, a 
diplomatist, a statesman, a writer, absorb 
attention and so dazzle the material 
eye that the true man in Caesar is not 
So with Napoleon, the brilliancy 
of his martial career appears to over- 
power common reflection on his personal 
morality and the selfish motives that 
prompted many startling achievements. 

It may be proper for us to forget the 
weakness of men who have done great 
things for humanity and civilization, 
but the reflective, scrupulous reader can 
not help comparing the admirable per- 
formances of an eminent man with his 
moral character, and if that be worthy 
of esteem his reputation is regarded as 
more worthy of honor than that of a 


seen. 


man whose private life was marred by 
excesses of appetite and passion. 

A writer fairly describes the various 
play of human character in three terms : 


‘‘ Itis perhaps as natural for some people 
to furget common claims and duties asit is 
for others to become absorbed in them. 
One man dwells in thought and shrinks 
from action, another is always acting 
without thinking, but, as Ruskin well 
tells us, ‘It is only by labor that thought 
can be made healthy, and only by thought 
that labor can be made happy, and the 


twocan not be separated with impunity.” 
One is wedded to theories and despises 
practice ; another with executive power 
scorns all theory as vaporous and im- 
practicable. One man engrossed with 
scientific research neglects to control his 
money matters, and involves himself and 
others in trouble ; another vigilant and 
economical, cares not a straw for the 
most wonderful message that science ever 
Some are too much absorbed 
in lofty ideas or venturesome schemes. 
to take proper care of their physical wel- 
fare, others too much engaged with the 
claims of the body to take thought for 
any thing beyond.” ! 
While these illustrations of the one- 
sided activity of human faculty are com- 
mon enough they by no means sustain 
a presumption that mind normally ex- 
hibits itself inthat way. It can not be 
said that a state of unbalance is one of 
health, and that is certainly the state of 
the mental faculties that is productive of 
such one-sided activity as the writer de- 


brought. 


scribes. There is a necessary loss to the 
character, aside from loss of a material 
sort, in such cases, and in the end a sad 
awakening to a realization of the loss. 

We are not endowed with the many 
faculties that constitute mind for the 
purpose of developing and using a few 
of them only and allowing the others to 
lapse into weakness and decay ; no, the 
design, witnessed in our being, is to ex- 
ercise and employ all our faculties and 
powers, and so develop the mind as a 
symmetrical, balanced whole. 

‘Tt is not aquestion with most of us 
whether we shall add to some special 
greatness other and more general virtues 
and excellencies, but only whether we 
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shall endeavor to maintain our individ- 
ual manhood or womanhood as a bal- 
anced whole, rather than become a one- 
sided, warped, 
Every one who suffers himself to be so 


and pitiful fraction. 


carried away by the love of gain, or the 
pursuit of fame, or the desire for pleas- 
ure, or any other single object, as to ne- 
glect the plain and regular duties which 
fall to his lot, or the rightful claims 
which family and friends make upon 
him, sacrifices by so much his personal 
character, his social value, and his per- 
manent happiness. No amount of busi- 
ness enterprise or success can make up 


for a neglected family ; no amount of 
social esteem and popularity can atone 
for a reckless use of money ; no amount 
of self-indulgent pleasure can compen- 
sate for broken health or a disturbed 
conscience.” 

The great men whom we should set 
up for our admiration are those who 
were not careless of personal duty and 
obligation ; who viewed life on its side 
of light and joy, recognizing the rights 
of their fellows, and the mutual inter— 
dependence of society ; and in their ef- 
forts to advance themselves aimed to 
carry others upward too. 
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{o ‘i {orrespondents 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To ovr conTrisuTors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It isoften 
necessary tocut the page into “‘ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
-careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. . 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
«compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘* Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 


6. Always write your full name and address plaim- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the pust-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inelose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor personally will receive his early at- 
tention if this is done. 


Sroves anp Heat.—W. L.—A large stove 
consuming the same amount of coal as one 
of smaller size will radiate more heat, and is 
therefore the more economical. The reason 
for this is that the larger stove has more sur- 
face, and hence when hot its effect is greater 
upon the surrounding air. Of course the fac- 
tor of intelligent management must be taken 
into account with this comparison. 


Looks OLDER THAN HE Is.—C. R. 8.—Gen- 
erally boys of dark complexion look older 
than boys of light, but if their habits are 
good they change little from fifteen or six- 
teen to twenty: besides getting taller. Boys 
who resemble their mother keep their youth- 
ful appearance longer than those who are 
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like their father. Of course a good consti- 


tution underlies the matter of appearance, 
imparting to the physical functions buoy. 
ancy, elasticity and vigor, which must ex- 
press itself in the physiognomy. 


FINGER-NAILS AND TEMPERAMENT.—J. P. 
C.—Yes, the finger-nails like every other 
part of the physical organization possess 
temperamental evidences. Their length, 
breadth, thickness, toughness, consistency, 
color, ete., co-ordinate with the constitution- 
al properties. The coarse type of the motive 
has strong, somewhat irregular creased or 
ridgy nails. With the vital temperament are 
associated rather broad, rounded nails that 
are of soft consistency. The mental temper- 
ament has thin, rather long and angular 
nails, yet symmetrical. A combination of the 
mental and vital has the finest showing of 
these digital endings. 


Tue orp Metnop Mrxgp.—Mr. J. V. M., of 
Adrian, Mich., writes: *‘I am well pleased 
with ‘ Brain and Mind’ and find that every 
day’s work in psychology,here shows that the 
old system is not well understood by college 
students and even college professors. All 
sorts of splits are found in the old school.” 

This is the general verdict of all thinking 
students who compare the old psychological 
doctrines with the system of Phrenology. 
The indefiniteness and lack of practical 
adaptation of the former contrast sharply 
with the clearness and general adaptiveness 
of the latter. Assuming that its organology 
is not in all respects completely demonstra- 
ble its classification and definitions, true 
readings of character in the vast majority of 
cases and moral teaching entitle it to univer- 
sal respect. , 


** Boroorr.”—J. M.—Although this term 
is now a part of our common vocabulary, it 
is probable, as you say, that very few per- 
sons can explain its origin. Our sources of 
information say that it is derived from an 
incident that occurred in Ireland soon after 
the organization of the Land League, and in 
that part of the County of Connaught where 
the first meeting of the young society was 
held. Capt. Boycott, the owner of a farm 
there, was also the agent or superintendent 
of the estate of Lord Erne, and being some- 
what irritable and domineering had subject- 


ed the tenants to petty humiliations and an- 
noyances until they became angry and ap- 
pealed to Lord Erne to dismiss him. Lord 
Erne refused, and then the tenants combined 
against him so that no one dared to work 
for. him, no tradesman to serve him with 
goods. He was isolated by order of the Land 
Leaguers, and was compelled to accept the 
services of constabulary to protect the lives 
of himself and family. His case is a typical 
one, and for some time attracted little atten- 
tion, although he and his wife and daughters 
were left to get in the crops as best they 
could. His family in other respects were 
treated with consideration, but Capt. Boycott 
was hooted and cursed wherever and when- 
ever he appeared. 


Fool athe They Say. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 























Love and Marriage. — Love has 
been the theme of poets and writers in all 
ages, and they have soared through all the 
realms of heaven and earth to get figures to 
illustrate its power and endurance. With 
scarce an exception they have reveled in 
imagery when describing its delights; and 
yet the poets have been, with a few excep- 
tions, the greatest sinners in the matter of 
faithful, practical love. I am satisfied from 
long observation, that through ignorance it 
has caused more misery than all other 
things put together. And the fact should 
be proclaimed upon the house-tops in order, 
not to prevent people from loving, for that 
would be impossible, but to incite them to 
use their intelligence and judgment in doing 
so. It seems to be a law in nature that the 
sweetest things, when changed in character, 
become the most bitter, and love is no 
exception to this rule; an! where the 
parties have no knowledge of human 
character and use very little judgment the 
result is most disastrous. The old, old 
story of two who meet, exchange glances, 
fal] in love, sigh, think, dream about each 
other, are uneasy when apart and happy 
when together; treat each other with the. 
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greatest tenderness; comply with each 
other’s every wish and say nothing to hurt 
each other’s feelings, need not be repeated 
at length. Not being able to live apart they 
must get married. There is a splendid 
wedding, and everybody is delighted. For 
a short time life with them is a bed of roses; 
by and by a little disagreement occurs, then 
a qu uwrel; they begin to cultivate the old 
Adam that had been kept so carefully out 
of sight. Now every imperfection of the 
other begins to be magnified by a powerful 
telescope, whereas before the big end of the 
telescope had been turned to look at the 
loved one’s imperfections, and they could 
not be seen. What a change! This is, in 
brief, a picture that is unfortunately too 
true of what is common, and has been going 
on more or less since the world began, with 
alterations, additions and modifications. It 
is very evident to my mind that the All-Wise 
intended happiness for man, and that 
ignorance and stupidity bring the misery. 
The remedy is a knowledge of mind and 
character, and a willingness to obey its 
teachings. It is very evident that religious 
teachers have failed in this respect (and I 
have the greatest respect for religion). For 
you will find this matrimonial skeleton in 
the homes of the most eminent. John 
Wesley’s, for example. Children must be 
taught the principles of Phrenology ; it is of 
more importance to them for their future 
happiness and success than all other studies, 
but more especially in this respect. If 
honestly used there can be happy marriages. 
They will not then only marry for a pretty 
face or a handsome figure and live to curs@ 
the day they saw it; but will understand 
their own character and how to improve it 
as well as their loved one’s. A knowledge 
of Phrenology would also be of the greatest 
service to some who are living in matri- 
monial misery The following is a case in 
point: Some years ago a man called at my 
office for an examination. I told him so 
many home truths that he was constrained 
to tell me that he was seriously ‘thinking of 
separ iting from his wife, as they could not 
get along together. When he told his wife 
what I had said she decided to come and 
see me also; they came together, when 
I at once saw where the trouble was. I 








told them the source of their quarrels, and 
showed them there was no real necessity | 
for their unhappiness, and advised them to 
study Phrenology, which they did, and now 
the woman is an enthusiastic convert, and 
says she never was so happy before. 

The difficulty in this case was this: He 
was large in Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Firmness, Amativeness, and rather small in 
Conjugality and Friendship, and small in 
Agreeableness and Mirthfulness, but had a 
good degree of intelligence and rather large 
religious faculties. She was of rather fine 
and sensitive organization, with large Ap- 
probativeness, Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness,Mirthfulness, Friendship and Conjugal- 
ity, Comparison and Causality, moral and 
religious faculties active. As soon as they 
understood each other’s nature they could 
get along very well. WALLACE MASON. 

New and Old Ways.—There is a 
strong inclination in most teachers to subject 
all their pupils to the same method of in- 
struction. This tendency is probably caused 
by the necessity of economy of time ; but its 
effect is to retard those whose faculties are 
not adapted to such training, and to dwarf 
or warp the natural bent of their minds. If 
a class of pupils is subjected to the same 
system of instruction exclusively, some will 
be benefited and advanced satisfactorily, 
while others seem to make very little pro- 
gress and are sometimes actually injured by 
the process. Although it involves a great 
deal of extra time and labor, it is the duty of 
every teacher, so far as he is able, to modify 
or change his regular methods so as to give 
each pupil whose mind is not capable of re- 
ceiving instruction to the best advantage in 
the ordinary way an opportunity to acquire 
knowledge according to the peculiar con- 
ditions of his own intellectuality. 

An instance occurred in the writer’s ex- 
perience a few years ago which will serve as 
an illustration. One of my pupils was a hoy 
who certainly showed average intelligence 
out of school but had nat succeeded, 
under the training he had received, in ad- 
vancing higher than the primary reader. I 
tried the latest approved method, but though 
the results with the rest of the class were 
highly gratifying he seemed utterly unable to 
make any satisfactory progress, though to all 
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appearances he was doing his very best to 
learn and to keep his place in the class. I 
" could not make up my mind that he was too 
dull to learn if the proper methods were 
used, so resolved to leave no stone unturned. 
Coming to the conclusion that the systems of 
instruction might not be an infallible test of 
his mental power, I tried the old way of 
teaching the letters thoroughly first, then 
forming words of two and three letters, and 
so on. Imagine my surprise to see him 
master his first reader under this antiquated 
process with such avidity that he gained 
rapidly on his former classmates and at the 
close of the term was nearly up to them. 
This boy was the ‘“ dull boy” of the school, 
and in all probability would have continued 
tv be so under the training received by the 
remainder of the class. It was only an ex- 
periment on my part, but it gave him the 
opportunity of opening the door to higher 
attainments, and it also demonstrated that 
the much-lauded new methods do not suit 
all minds. D. G. L. 





—— & es —_____ 
PERSONAL. 


Rev. J. E. W. Bowen, a colored Method- 
ist minister, lately submitted his thesis to the 
faculty of Boston University, and received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, the first 
ever conferred upon a negro. 


Mux. Marte Proct, the niece of Pope Leo, 
was married quite lately to Count Moroni, 
one of the Noble Guards. The Pope is said 
to have shown great interest in the young 
lady’s attire. He asked his secretary to 
look after the bride’s dresses, and expressly 
stipulated that they must be white, blue or 
black. 

Samvugt Apams Turner, familiarly known 
as Squire Sam, is living in South Scituate, 
Mass., at the age of 98. He remembers 
Ebenezer Cobb, who died in the first year 
of this century, aged 107 years, and who 
had talked with the children of those who 
came over in the Mayflower. Evena ‘ con- 
necting link” at this day. with the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

Miss Braptey, of New York, carried off 
high honors in Paris at her recent examina- 
tion at the Ecole de Medicine. Her thesis 
on ‘ Iodism,” was carefully considered by 
the professors and while they did not alto- 


gether agree with her conclusions, they 
unanimously awarded her the maximum 


mark of merit. 


WISDOM. 


Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach,” 





Thrift of tame will repay you in after-life 


with a usury of profit beyond your most 
sanguine dreams. 


We attract hearts by the qualities we 
display ; we retain them by the qualities we 
possess. Suara. 

The finest and noblest ground on which 
people can live is truth: the real with the 
real ; a ground on which nothing is assumed. 

Emerson. 


It is the rule of life to forget the kindness- 
es our neighbors have done us and to 
remember only those we have done for them. 
If the rule could be reversed, what a happy 
world it would be! 


The superiority of man to nature is con- 
tinually illustrated. Nature needs an 
immense quantity of quills to make a goose 
with, but a man can make a goose of him- 
self with one. 


poems 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


It ain’t whut er man is dat makes him 
happy in dis yere worl’. It’s whut he thinks 
he is. 

The Major, who has just popped: ‘I’m 
not very old, Miss Daisy. King Solomon 
was over a hundred, you know, when he 
married, and I’m sure he made a good hus- 
band.” Daisy : ‘‘ Yes; but he had so many 
wives at a time that the—er—care of him 
was nicely distributed, don’t you know!” 

‘*What about the Monroe doctrine ?” was 
asked of a village candidate. ‘* Oh, well, 
now,” said he, ‘‘when it comes to that, 
thar’s just as good doctors now asthere ever 
was. All this talk about Bright’s disease 
and Monroe’s doctorin’ is nonsense. Dr. 
Buck standin’ thar, is as good a doctor as 
any uv them.” 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Norwoop ; By Henry Ward Beecher. 12mo. 
pp. 549. Price $1.25. Fords, Howard 
& Hurlburt. New York. 


This story of New England village life was 
exceedingly — atthe time of its first 
publication. The re-issue since the death of 
the author has been a successful venture. 
As stories go it does not properly Belong to 
that category. It is an ingeniously con- 
structed vehicle for the promulgation of 
many charming thoughts, winning truths, 
and wisdom of the highest order. No one 
can read it without a growing desire to be 
better, truer and wiser. 


Tue Manvat oF Pxoxocrapay: By 
Benn Pitman and Jennie B. Howard. 
12mo., pp. 144, cloth. Cincinnati Pnho- 
nographic Institute. 

This is well-named the ‘‘ Jubilee Edition,” 
as it is issued in the fiftieth year of the old 
Pitman style of phonographic shorthand. 
Of course, since then changes and im- 
provements have been made that greatly 
add to the practical value of the art, but 
Mr. Benn Pitman has adhered to the old 
basic principles in his American editions. 
The extent to which the sale of this simple 
textbook has been carried is shown by the 
fact that this is the two-hundredth thousand. 


Arrioa AND THE Drink-TraFFio. The 
National Temperance Society has published 
in pamphlet form an article by Archdeacon 
Farrar, contributed to the. Contemporary 
Review, upon the demoralization of the 
native races of Africa by the drink-traffic. 
The pamphlet also contains W.T. Horn- 
blower’s striking letter to the New York 
Tribune, entitled ‘‘Rum on the Congo.” 
Theappalling facts given in this pamphlet, 
concerning the terrible havoc caused by 
strong drink among the natives on the 
Congo and elsewhere in Africa, should 
suffice to arouse men and women in our own 


and in all civilized countries to the impor- 
tance of prompt and vigorous action. Price 
10 cents. J. N. Stearns. 


PracticaL Carving: By Thomas J. Mur- 
rey, author of ‘‘50 Soups,” etc.; Paper, 
50 cts. 


Tue THeory oF THE Mopern ScreNTIFIO 
GaME oF WBHiIsT. By William Pole, 
F. R. 8. Paper, 50 cts. 


Toe Game oF Evcnre: 
Keller. Paper, 50 cts. 
These recent issues of the printer and 

binder come to us from Mr. Frederick A. 

Stokes, the successor to White, Stokes & 

Allen, New York, and are made up in the 

trim and pleasing style characteristic of the 
ublications bearing the old imprint of 

Vhite, Stokes & Allen. Mr. Murrey deals 

with a familiar subject and begins at the 

beginning by dgscribing what a carvin 
knife is or should be, and how one shoul 
hold it, when he sets about the task of 

serving a joint. As we rarely meet with a 

good carver this little mentor is an appro- 

priate contribution to the equipment of the 
diningroom. 

People will have amusement in their 
hours of leisure, and if it is not found at 
home will seek it abroad. Cards furnish a 
means of combiving intellectual exercise 
with social enjoyment, and witbin certain 
limits can not be said to be more objection- 
able on moral grounds than other diversions. 
In the two little treatises entitled as above, 
their authors have treated Whist and 
Euchre as games involving much of mental 
discipline, and therefore as possessing a 
scientific character. We doubt not that 
their study will help one to make a better 
hand at the games. 


By John W. 


CURRENT EXOHANGES. 

The Standard ; weekly. Chicago. 

Home Journal; weekly. New York. 

The Home Guardian ; October. Boston. 
Good Health ; October. Battle Creek, Mich. 
Popular Educator ; October. Boston, Mass. 


The Laws of Life; October. 
New York. 


Christian Herald ; weekly. Illustrated. New 
York 


Dansville, 


The Theosophist ; 
India. 


tanadinn Pharmaceutical Journal ; October. 
Toronto. 


September. Madras, 


Jational Educator; Semi-monthly. Allen- 
town, Pa. 
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Harper's Young People; weekly. Harper 
Bros. New York. 

The American Art Journal. Wm. M. 
Thoms. New York. 


The Platoist; September. Thomas M. 
Johnson. New York. 


The Office; September. New York. A 
practical journal for business men. 


The American; weekly. Philadelphia. A 
well edited journal of current events. 


Bankers Magazine; October. New York. A 
statistical register of banks and bank 
affairs. 


Journal of American Orthoepy; July and 
September. A practical advocate of re- 
form in spelling. 


Rural New- Yorker; weekly. New York. 
One of our best agriculturals for suburban 
aud country homes. 


Germantown Telegraph ; weekly. Philadel- 
phia. An old and reliable as well as 
entertaining family paper. 

Pennsyloania School Journal; October. 
E. E. Higbee. Lancaster, Pa. Contains 
many excellent contributions. 


Herald of Health; October. New York. 
‘* Habits that Tend to Produce Insanity ” is 
one of the interesting articles of this num- 
ber. 


Le Progres Medical ; September. Bourne- 
ville, editor. Paris, France. A repertoire 
of current events in French medicine and 
surgery. 

Dental Cosmos; October. New York. The 
progress of dentistry makes such a maga- 
zine as this useful to every dental prac- 
titioner. 

Building ; an Architectural weekly. New 
York. This weekly furnishes designs for 
homes from the modest cottage in shingles 
to the stately mansion in stone. 


Journal of Reconstructives ; October. New 
York. Discusses Dietetics and Alimenta- 
tion, Discoveries, Theories and Arguments 
interesting to physicians, chemists and 
others. 


The Temperance Caterer; weekly. England. 
This magazine contains hints, recipes, etc., 
for the use of temperance hotels, coffee 
houses and families-—a powerful organ of 
the reformers. 


Book Chat; September. Brentano Bros., 
New York. A valuable reference list of the 
new books, magazine topics, etc., kept on 
file and bound; the value of the publica- 
tions will increase with years. 


Christian Thought; Rev. Charles F. Deems, 
editor; Bi-monthly. New York. 


* Pauls P. logy." By Prof. Isaac §. 
Hopkins, D. D.. is a remarkable study of 
that eminent apostle, and ail to whom the 
writings of St. Paul are as precious epis- 
tles from one endeared to them will enjoy 
a careful reading of this article. 


La Gazette Medicale ; September. Montreal. 
This new candidate for the patronage of 
the profession has reached No. eight. The 
Studies of Treatment for Diphtheria are 
well worth translation into English. 


The Popular Science Monthly gives us for 
October something on Evolution. Strange 
Medicines, Color Blindness, Fetich Faith 
in Western Africa, The Language of the 
Emotions, The Theory of Tittlebats, a 
sketch of Carl W. Schiele, and a variety 
of miscellaneous items. D. Appleton & 
Company. 


The Eclectic for October opens with a dread 
announcement of The Coming Anarchy, 
and follows it with fifteen other foreign 
selections, of which Ireland’s Alternatives, 
The English and the American Press, 
Wealth and the Working Classes, The 
Roman Matron and the Roman Lady, 
The Island of Terk, are noteworthy. E. 
R. Pelt@n. New York. 


The Cosmopolitan has a strong list for Oc- 
tober for a new magazine, and indicates 
enterprise backed with capital. The kind 
of matter offered its readers is mainly 
literary and that may take. We note 
these titles: The Passing of the Buffalo, 
A Lear of New England, A Remedy for 
Poverty, The Pigmy Kingdom of a De- 
bauchee, A Buckboard Trip among the 
Indians, Shakespeare-Bacon’s Cipher, 
Charles Sumner. Schlicht & Field Co. 
New York. 


The Goldyen Era, of San Diego, California, 
is an ambitious literary venture, an 
Eastern Yankee might think, if he saw it, 
and he would probably wonder how on 
earth it could have survived till vol. 36. 
But it has in its combination the elements 
that adapt it to live and to grow in that 
far P.citic lond. Bright, plastic and clear, 
it reflects the life of California, and is 
therefore evidently administered by one 
who knows his clientele. Herr Wagner 
is editor. 


Harpers Magazine for October is more than 
usually rich in illustrations, and given up 
mainly to contributions of the imaginative 
class ‘‘The Smallest of American Re- 

ublics”” is a pleasant description of Costa 

ica, with historical incidents woven in. 
‘A Dead Portuguese City in India” is 
from the travel life of a well-known 
clergyman. ‘‘Here and There in the 
South ” has itsattraction, becauseit deals 
with Louisiana scenes mainly. Good 
names are under the titles and in the 
editorial departments. 
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